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CASTLE CRAG 


A beautiful Summer home perfectly appointed and 
adapted to every requirement for the comfort and 
refreshment of tired city people. All the pleasures 
of forest and stream and mountain climbing in the 
wilderness, with the luxuries of a high class horel. 


Medicinal Soda Springs Superb Trout Fishing 


ADDRESS 


E. B. PIXLEY, Manacer, CastTLte Crac, SHASTA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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H Summer 
Vacation in California 


Is about the happiest thought that ever cecurred to you. 
Thousands go there in Winter but only a few outside the 
State comprehend the climatic variations of the Sierras or 
the loveliness of the beaches and understand that Cali- 
fornia’s Summer climate surpasses that of the Gast as 
much as does its @inter climate. Gill you..... 


Be one of the ise Ones 


To enjoy the delightful spas of the Shasta region or Lake 
County, the charming beach resorts from Santa Cruz to 
Coronado, unique Lake Tahoe (all rail to the Lake this 
year), Yosemite, Santa Cruz Mountains, Catalina, and a 
thousand other bright spots in the biggest out-door country 


Under the Sky 


There are droves of game and millions of fish. Any agent 
of the Southern Pacific Company (see page 104) will send 
you the papers and pictures that tell you all about them. 




















If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
THE RECOGNIZED......000008 San Francisco 


‘pwy navy |" ™ OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURISTS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 









































Aitna Springs 


Napa County, Cal. 


A delightful summer resort for rest, comfort 
and pleasure. Six mineral springs—three warm 
and three cold—each one a health-giving water 
that tones the system and makes you feel as 
nature intended you should. 

Fishing, hun:ing, bathing (tubs and tank 75 x 
25 feet, filled with naturally warm mineral water ) 
donkey riding, horseback riding, driving, mountain 
climbing, croquet, tennis, golf and everything to 
give guests enjoyment. 





For more information, address, 
W. L. MITCHELL or R. C. AYRES 
Etna Springs 615 Examiner Bldg. 
Napa Co., Cal. San Francisco. 
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THERE ARE FIVE THOUSAND ACRES OF FERTILE LAND IN VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, WHICH ARE 
OFFERED FOR SALE IN TRACTS OF FROM TWO AND ONE-HALF ACRES IN THE TOWN OF EL RIO AND 
IN TEN ACRE TRACTS AND UPWARDS FOR GENERAL FARMING PURPOSES. ALL THIS LAND IS NOW 
UNDER A HIGH STATE OF CULTIVATION. IT IS A PORTION OF RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE CON- 
SISTING OF THIRTEEN THOUSAND ACRES ALL OF WHICH HAS TO WITHIN A FEW YEARS BEEN FARMED AS 
A WHOLE UNDER ONE OWNERSHIP. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES ARE COMPLETE, WATER IS ABUNDANT 














AND THE CLIMATIC AND MARKET CONDITIONS ARE 
THE BEST. SCHOOLS AND ad re O D U omy B | V E CHURCHES AND OTHER 
SOCIAL ADVANTAGES ARE NEAR BY. THE LANDS 
ARE ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF FARMING BUT 
MORE PARTICULARLY TO 9 @» @ FA c} Vi e = = «THE GROWING OF BEANS 
AND SUGAR BEETS AND ORCHARDS OF APRICOTS 


WALNUTS AND LEMONS. RANCHO SANTA CLARA DEL NORTE IS THE CENTER OF THE GREAT BEAN BELT 
OF VENTURA COUNTY AND THE LANDS BEING SUB-DIVIDED ARE BUT FOUR MILES FROM THE NEW BEET 
SUGAR FACTORY AT OXNARD. VENTURA, THE COUNTY SEAT AND SEA PORT, IS TEN MILES DISTANT. THE 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY PASSES ON TWO SIDES OF THE RANCH, AND SATICOY AND MONTALVO, THE 
RAILWAY STATIONS, ARE BUT TWO MILES AWAY. SEND TO GEO. C. POWER, SELLING AGENT, 152 MAIN 
STREET, VENTURA, CALIFORNIA, FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS AND FULL INFORMATION........cc-cccccessseeseeeeeees 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A HOME IN......... 
CALIFORNIA WEIGH WELL THE DISTINCTION 
OF CULTIVATED LAND VERSUS WILD LAND.. 




















HE BRAKE 


Recognized by foremost Railway 
Authorities as the 
Standard Air Brake of the World 


Built by 


The Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
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The 
Denver & Rio GRANDE 
RAILROAD 











GENERAL AGENT, Pass DeprT., R. G. W. Ry. 


FOR PAMPHLETS GiVING FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SCENIC 


S. K. HOOPER, GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AGT. 








THE GREAT SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD 


HAS MORE NATURAL ADVANTAGES TO OFFER 
THE TRANS- CONTINENTAL TRAVELER THAN 
ANY OTHER LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT 
IN ADDITION TO MORE SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD. IT 
OFFERS A MOST SUPERIOR TRAIN SERVICE. 
THREE THROUGH TRAINS DAILY IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH SOUTHERN PACIFIC AT OGDEN, 
PASSING THROUGH SALT LAKE CITY AND 
DENVER. A MOST SUPERB DINING CAR SER- 
VICE ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS........... 


TWO THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPERS DAILY BETWEEN 
wSAN FRANCISCO, DENVER, OMAHA AND CHICAGO... 


ONE VIA THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. ONE VIA 
THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAIL- 
WAY. DAILY TOURIST CAR SERVICE BETWEEN 
SAN FRANCISCO AND DENVER. BEFORE SE- 
LECTING YOUR ROUTE CALL ON........... 


F. W. THOMPSON, W. J. SHOTWELL, 
625 MARKET STREET 126 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


GENERAL AGENT, Pac. Coast, D. R. G. R. R. 











ATTRACTIONS OF THIS 


GREAT SCENIC LINE 


APPLY TO 


DENVER, COLO. 
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THE 


IMPORTANT CITIES Ges oi aap ann 


IN THIRTY-FOUR STATES AND TER- 


RITORIES ARE REACHED FROM THE 
PACIFIC COAST WITHOUT CHANGE 
OF CARS VIA SUNSET, OGDEN AND 
SHASTA ROUTES OF THE.............. ; 0 
KEARNS! 
20! 


(COR: SUTTER) 
SAN FRANCI8CO 


PHOTO APPARATUS &SUPPLIE 
5 
EAS ra KODAK AGENcy 





THE BEST AND FOREMOST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE. 
IT HAS BEEN SO FOR THE 
PAST THIRTY YEARBG............ 

E. 0. McCORMICK T. H. GOODMAN 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


San Francisco, CAL. 




















One Dollar a Year 


One reader writes: ‘‘ SUNSET is a surprise; it is nota rival of any other magazine, but, in a class by itself, it is 
the brightest, breeziest publication of its kind I ever saw. Its newness and freshness each issue are remarkable. It is 
never repetitious and never extravagant. It is instructive and stimulates interest in the large and beautiful sections of our 
country comprehended in its descriptions.’’ You need every number. Five hundred pages and four hundred beautifub 
engravings for $1.00 per year. Box 2328, San Francisco. 


THE BARRIER Power for manufacturing below the price of cheap Eastern coal. An 
ideal climate. An ideal home for workmen. Expansion across the 
Pacific and to the Orient, trade increasing by leaps and bounds, show 
REMOVED why factories should be established on the Pacific Coast. Come to 
eccecececee § the front. Competing railroads. Competing steamers. 
Address: MT. WHITNEY POWER COMPANY 
W. H. Hammond and A. G. Wishon, Managers, Visalia, Tulare, Lindsay and Porterville, Cal. 








CHAS. W. MACKEY, PRESIDENT CHAS. MILLER, SFCOND VICE-PRESIDENT ROBT. McCALMONT, SECRETARY 
JAS. W. ROWLAND, VICE-PRESIDENT W. J. BLEAKLEY, TREASURER W. B. CORINTH, GENERAL SUPT. 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 


HIGH GRADE OPEN HEARTH 
STEEL CASTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


UP TO 60,000 POUNDS 
THE.... 


LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M.C.B.) STEEL COUPLER 


THIS HAS STOOD A PULLING TEST OF 181,000 POUNDS AND THE 
LOCKING DEVICE REMAINED UNAFFECTED 


Principal Office: FRANKLIN, PA. New York Office: 253 BROADWAY 
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HOTEL DEL MONTE 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 




















A GARDEN OF 
ENCHANTMENT 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT HOTEL, THE 
MOST EXPANSIVE LANDSCAPE, THE 
MOST SUPERB FLOWERS IN ALL OF 
AMERICA. IN EVERY DETAIL AND IN 
ALL ITS ENVIRONMENT IDEALLY CALI- 
FORNIAN. NO TOUR OF AMERICA IS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT A VISIT TO 
DEL MONTE. ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-SIX ACRES OF CULTIVATED 
GROUND AND ALMOST THE WHOLE 
OF THE PENINSULA OF MONTEREY 
FOR A PLAYGROUND. ......-e2eee0. 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


W. A. JUNKER. 


MANAGER, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
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TROLLING ON TAHOE. 


BY ARCHIBALD TREAT. 


(With Illustrations by the Author.) 


Lake Tahoe. I was a mere lad at the 

time, and my companion was a typical 
Portuguese fisherman. He was tall, lithe and 
swarthy, andin my mind’s eye! can see him yet, 
as he swung to and fro at his joint task of scull- 
ing and trolling, humming a song of his native 
land. And I well remember that on one occa- 
sion, while so engaged, he suddenly stopped, 
the line in his hand having given those violent 


Mts than twenty years ago I trolled on 
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Treat, Photo, 


jerking signals which telegraph the joyful 
news that a big fish is at the other end. In an 
instant all was expectancy. The lazy Antone 
had changed from a lethargic oarsman into*an 
excited fisherman. He hauled in his line rap- 
idly, hand over hand. Then came jerks too 
strong to be ignored, for the end hook was a 
small one, attached by light gut to the regular 
trolling barb —and away sped the fish for a 
run. The line came in and out a number of 





A MORNING VIEW OF THE LAKE. 
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times before we even saw our 
quarry, as he poutingly swam past 
us; and another series of short 
fights and spurts ensued before Mr. 
Fish became a safe prisoner in 
the waters outside our boat by 
having a line passed through his 
gills, and fastened to a convenient 
thwart. 

This was my initiation into the 
little world of Izaak Walton. It 
was a lesson in patience and the 
necessity for skill and judgment in 
handling an eleven-pound fish on 
a light line; and it was also a 
lesson in Portuguese swearing, for, 
finding that he could not do justice 
to the occasion in the tongue of 
his adopted country, Antone had 
recourse to what seemed to me to 
be the choicest cuss-words of an extended 
Portuguesean vocabulary. 

But, to do Antone full justice, these lingual 
outbreaks occurred only when it seemed that 
the fish would be lost through not having either 
a gaff or a landing net. When all was over, 
he became once more as genial as the lake in 
pleasant weather, singing his favorite song: 


Treat, Photo. 


‘Grasshopper sat on a sweet potato vine, 
Sweet potato vine, sweet potato vine.” 


So far as | ever heard, this was the first, inter- 
It was always sung 


mediate and last verse. 





Treat, Photo. A COMFORTABLE CRAFT 
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OFF FOR THE MORNING’S SPORT. 


when there was a lull in the biting. And there 
was magic in the song; either this, or the 
fish were plenty —the reader may conclude as 
he will, because invariably, after a few verses, 
a fish would come swimming towards us, its 
progress gently aided by a line and hook. 

On the day of the incident I have just de- 
scribed, we anchored our boat near Emerald 
Bay point, over a sunken snag, and there used 
drop lines. Although we were in fully sixty 
feet of water, we could easily watch the fish 
swimming about, sniffing at our hooks, and 
taking the bait, but this only when the fancy 
seized them. 

This wonderful clearness of its 
waters is one of the marvels of Lake 
Tahoe. The bottom is readily dis- 
cernible at a depth of one hundred 
feet, and one of the singular effects 
produced by this transparency is, 
that on a calm day the steamer 
“© Meteor,” which traverses the lake, 
a rakish-looking flyer, some twenty- 
five tons burden. seems, when resting 
on the surface of water of less depth 
than say twenty feet, suspended in 
the air. 

The drop-line method of fishing is 
now out of vogue at Tahoe, and has 
been entirely superseded by trolling. 
The old-timers say it is because the 
fish are not so plentiful, but I am 
inclined to think it is because troll- 
ing has been found to be more certain, 
and results less dependent upon the 
fortunes of a biting or non-biting day. 

While trolling was preached in 
earlier days in going to and from 
the fishing grounds, the tackle em- 
ployed was not like that now used. 
The line was as big as a top string, 
and the hook had moulded upon it a 
long piece of lead to act as a sinker. 
This gave place in time to the trolling 
device of today; and, as there are 
many fishermen who have never 
trolled, and who, if they ever visit 
Tahoe, may wish to prepare their 
own outfit, 1 shall describe the ap- 
paratus in detail. 

At the end of about seventy-five 
feet of five-strand copper wire is 
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SOME OF THE TACKLE, 


placed a trolling spoon, attached by a swivel. 
The spoon is about four and a half by two and 
a half inches, and at its lower end, likewise 
attached by a swivel, isa snell and hook. The 
snell is about a foot or so long, and of two- 
strand gut, and the hook, a 3-0 Limerick or No. 
1 Sproat. Many fishermen placea swivel in the 
middle of the copper line, in addition to those 
above and below the spoon, to further guard 
against twisting. The spoon is of copper, nick- 
eled on the outside, and sometimes on both sides. 
One fisherman will use one kind, and another 
the other, but there seems to be little if any 
difference in effectiveness between the two. 
The swivels are attached to the spoon by split 
rings. Some use the links of an ordinary brass 
chain, and these are really best, for they do 
not rust. At the boat end of the copper wire is 
a stout piece of linen cord about twenty-five 
feet long, and in this is tied a loop or two to 
hold by. If the fisherman is alone, he passes 
this loop over his finger, and the act of rowing 
gives to the line the swinging motion that 
insures the revolving of the spoon and invites 
the rush of the fish, which is supposed to be 
following it. 

Whenever the snell or gut parts from the 
hook, a new one is added, and the method em- 
ployed by Mr. Wills of Tahoe City, a versa- 
tile gentleman and an unusually well-informed 
sportsman, is to first serrate the surface of the 
shank of the hook by filing, and then lightly 
covering it with hot shoemaker’s wax. The 
snell is then bound on with strong thread, like- 
wise waxed, and the result is a stout, neat job. 

The copper line, when not in use, is wound 
upon a reel, of which there are three kinds, the 
round, the flat and the octagonal. The latter 
is larger than the others, and of open construc- 
tion. Its use will be described later. 

The boats used upon the lake are of the dory 
pattern, with a tank in the center in which the 
fish are put. This tank has holes in the bot- 
tom, which serve the double purpose of permit- 
ting the ingress of water, thus keeping the 
contents fresh, and giving the fisherman a most 
excellent peek hole through which he can best 
determine the color of the water. From the 
latter he judges the depth. When it is sap- 
phire-blue, it is time to let out the lines. In 
one end of the tank is a division for the min- 
nows, which constitute the bait generally em- 
ployed. 


Many years ago, when the mines of the 
Comstock were yielding their enormous outputs 
of silver, the people of that region, making 
money rapidly, were ever ready to spend it 
royally. Tahoe City was then the most fash- 
ionable resort on the lake. Now Tallac enjoys 
that distinction. It is therefore natural to ex- 
pect that at the latter place one should find the 
most luxurious paraphernalia for a day’s fish- 
ing. The boats and men are supplied by the 
hotel at a moderate rental considering the 
returns. The boats are natty, yet substantial, 
affairs, with a sort of armchair in the stern, 
and another in the next seat if desired. The 
boatmen are all men of many years’ experience 
on the lake, and generally possess that queer 
admixture of cynicism and good nature which 
is one of the charms of those who live much 
in the open air, and who, by way of offset for 
this, God’s blessing, have their patience tried 
by the vagaries of the average tourist. 

The fishing grounds are reached at Tallac at 
the most in fifteen minutes, and then the sport 
begins. If there are two in a boat, each takes 
aline. If there is but one, and he is anxious 
to catch as many fish as possible, and | regret 
to say that this is the passion of many, two 
lines are put out, the boatman handling one 
while his passenger answers bites on the other. 

The fish average in summer one and a quarter 
pounds in weight. In winter the average is 
higher, because the larger fish bite more freely 
then than in the warmer months. Or, ex- 
pressing this in another way, in the late fall 
and winter months the lines are sunk deeper, 
and trolled in the zone occupied by the larger 
fish. Generally speaking, the fishing is done 
in from one hundred to two hundred feet of 
water, the line being seventy-five feet below the 
surface. 

The quantity of fish caught per line varies 
with the season, but it is not at all difficult to 
get from twenty to thirty between eight in the 
morning and noontime. The number of fish 
caught at Tallac alone is astounding. There 
are twenty-five boats for guests at that place, 
and frequently all are out from morning until 
evening, bringing in, say, at least thirty fish 
per boat. In June, Julv, August and Septem- 
ber of 1899 the total weight of shipments from 
all points on the lake was 53,300 pounds. De- 
ducting from these figures the weight of the 
packing cases, there would still be an average 
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shipment of about five tons per month. The 
natural supply could not possibly keep pace 
with this abstraction, and the fact that the 
fishing is improving is a testimonial to the fish 
commissioners. 

At McKinney’s, boats are free to guests, each 
person furnishing his own tackle, though fish- 
ermen may be hired who will furnish the neces- 
sary apparatus and do the rowing. The same 
is true of the resorts at Lakeside and Glen- 
brook. But one must know where the fish are, 
no matter how plentiful they may be, else his 
success will be a matter of mere fortune and not 
of method, therefore it pays to have some man 
of experience along, at least for the first day. 

If the fish are biting, they will almost inva- 
riably be found on the edge of the reefs. These 
are located by the change in the color of the wa- 
ter. When a boat is just over one, on one side 
the water will be green, and on the other blue. 
If a boatman finds that the fish bite vigorously 
in one locality, he frequents it, zigzagging his 
craft about until they cease to take the hook, 
when he hunts new fields. It is an old saying 
on the lake that the fish are where they are. 
The first thing is to find where they are, the 
next to get them to bite. Fish are voracious 
feeders, and if they get a chance to gorge one 
day, they do so so thoroughly that they will 
not even flirt with a baited hook the next. 
Sometimes, I am told by the professional fish- 
ermen, the surface of the water is covered with 
a species of winged ant. At such a time the 
fishing is at its best; but on the following day 
the fish take the hook but rarely, and those 
that are caught have their stomachs fairly dis- 
tended with food. In this respect the finny 


tribe seem to resemble the American Indian, 
who believes in eating all he can hold today, 
if the opportunity is presented, not knowing 
what may be in store for him tomorrow. 


Treat, Photo. 





Originally there were but two varieties of 
fish found in the waters of Tahoe—the Cut- 
throat trout, or salmo mykiss, and the White- 
fish, or Coregonus Williamsont, The latter 
is a most edible fish, indigenous to most of the 
mountain lakes. Its mouth is too small to 
permit its taking a spoon, but it readily rises to 
a fly at the inlets of the lakes. There have 
been planted by the fish commissioners and | 
have now grown to good size, the Scotch Loch 
Levin, German Brown trout, the Rainbow, 
Eastern Brook and the Mackinaw. More than 
ninety-five per cent of the fish caught, however, 
are the Cut-throat. Of this fish there seem 
three varieties, the Pogey, which is a fat, 
chunky fish that has not yet spawned, the Sil- 
ver trout, which is a fish that is skipping a 
spawning season, and the Cut-throat proper. 
The Cut-throat is the widest known of the trout 
family, and is found from Alaska to the Colo- 
rado river, and again in the cold streams of the 
mountains of Mexico. It is always distin- 
guished by the deep crimson or scarlet blotch 
on the partly concealed membrane between the 
lower jaws, and from which peculiarity it takes 
its name. In size it varies from a fingerling to 
a bulky fellow of from twenty to thirty pounds, 
depending upon its feeding ground and the 
temperature of the water in which it lives. 

In July, the month in which | visited the 
lake, the men who fish for the market were 
nearly all at Tahoe City. Through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Wills, | spent a morning with one 
of them, as 1 was curious to see the methods 
employed by those to whom every fish, one 
may say, means a piece of bread and butter. 

The boats used are practically the same as 
those at the places mentioned. The men row 
or scull, according to disposition, though I noted 
that most of them preferred to sit and row. 
The more skillful fishermen prefer the use of a 


A CAMP ON THE LAKE SHORE. 
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Treat, Photo. 


GOOD COMPANY. 


rather large reel to hauling in hand over hand. 
This method is undoubtedly better, as the line 
not only comes in more quickly, but a more 
even strain is kept on the fish, and the percent- 
age of losses consequently smaller. 

My first attempt to use one of these reels was 
an inglorious failure, and all the more to my 
chagrin because the task seemed so easy. To 
save my fish I was compelled to drop it and 
bring him in in a landsman’s way, hand over 
hand. Aftersome practice I acquired the knack, 
though before my fish was thrown in the boat 
my left hand seemed to be in danger of break- 
ing off short at the wrist, as to unhardened 
muscles the task is severe. Some of the fisher- 
men use a smaller, flat reel, but this is at the 
expense of speed. Contrary to my expecta- 
tion, only one troll was used, the reason being 
that if more than one line is out it is apt to be- 
come snagged on the rocks through sinking, 
while its neighbor is being hauled in, when the 
speed of the boat, of courses, lackens. When 
such a mishap occurs. it is facetiously dubbed 
** catching a rock cod.” 

The market fisherman uses all kinds of bait, 
minnows the most frequently, and grubs when- 
ever he can afford to get them. Angle worms 
also do well, but some days the fish are captious, 
and prefer one of these offerings and not the 
others. In the fall months, before the cold 
weather has set in, the fish grow even more ca- 
pricious, and all sorts of lures are tried, includ- 
ing canned shrimps and large ants. In every 
instance these are put liberally upon the hook, 
so as to offer at least a fair mouth- 
ful. The minnows are baited by pe» 
thrusting the hook through the = ~~ 
mouth and body, the barb coming |) 
out at the side near the tail. When 
worms are used, they are strung on 
so that the ends hang loose. The 
grub, when rightly handled, is put 
on head first, the barb coming 
through the tail, otherwise the hard 
head prevents the barb striking in. 
Some fishermen prefer the use of 
quite a small minnow, claiming 
that the fish is more apt to attempt 
to grab the whole minnow, and thus 
become more thoroughly barbed. 
Much, too, in this particular, depends 
upon the hook. Itshould preferably 
have a short turn, else the fish, 


unless he attempts a large mouthful, 
will not close upon the barb. He 
will furnish a bite, but not a victim. 
The fishing grounds at Tahoe City, 
as at other places on the lake, lie 
over sunken reefs and the edges of 
banks, and are always in blue water. 
In going to and from the fishing 
grounds, the fishermen frequently 
put out what they term their shallow 
line, and troll in the comparatively 
shallow water. The shallow line is 
shorter and lighter than the one 
usually employed, and witha lighter 
spoon. The natural food of the 
trout is the minnow. To secure 
these he must leave his favorite 
spots in the deep places and chase 
his prey where it most abounds, and 
in this way he is at times caught in compar- 
atively shallow water. The larger fish are 
seldom caught at ordinary depths, as they 
frequent deeper, colder water. But they do 
like the festive minnow, and, in consequence, 
the troller stands a fair chance of getting a four, 
eight, or even ten-pound beauty, as he goes to 
and from the grounds. 

From the enormous number of fish annually 
taken from Lake Tahoe, it would seem to be 
only a matter of time when the supply will be 
exhausted. And no doubt this would some 
time since have been the result but for the sys- 
tematic and patient efforts of the California 
Fish Commission. It should be a matter of 
pride to the anglers of our state, from whom 
they have been chosen, that the successive 
members of the commission have always been 
intelligent gentlemen and true sportsmen. Each 
board has wisely adopted the business-like plan 
of keeping the various officers and employees 
during good behavior, and the result of this 
policy has been far-reaching. The work is 
thoroughly done; it is a pleasure to the stranger 
to inspect the various hatcheries, and the ex- 
periments undertaken are systematically pur- 
sued until results are positive. 

For the last four years between two and 
three million fish have each season been planted 
in the little tributaries of the lake and along its 
edges. These have been swimming and feed- 


ing fish, capable of taking care of themselves. 
Two hundred thousand salmon have been put 
into Tahoe, but none have ever been caught, 
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and it is thought that they have not thrived. 
As stated, three thousand er Levins, from 
six to nine inches in length, have been put in 
every year of late, and many more than this of 
Mackinaw trout. In the last two years Ger- 
man Brown trout have been put in, and Eastern 
Brook trout at different times in the last eight 
years. Last year a three and a half pound brook 
trout was caught; and all the fish mentioned, 
with the exception of the salmon, seem to have 


thrived well. 
* * * 


It would be a pleasure to troll in Fallen Leaf 
lake, even were the fishing not so good as in 
Tahoe. There is no more beautiful sheet of 
water in the Sierra Nevadas. Seen in the early 
morning, its glassy surface reflecting Mount 
Tallac, it is a spot to be remembered. But the 
fishing is even better than in the larger lake, 
and the trout of finer flavor, though in weight 
they do not average so well as their brothers 
in Tahoe. The method of trolling is the same 
as in the latter waters, a smaller spoon and less 
line usually being employed on account of shal- 
lower waters. The boats start from near the 
outlet and fish to the opposite end of the lake. 
Near the inlet their occupants go ashore and 
have lunch, cooking part of theircatch. I have 
seen boats with one oarsman and two fishermen 
with as many as seventy-five trout in the 
tanks, all caught between 8 A. M. and noon. 
Some days but a third of this number will be 
caught—a number which should satisfy any 
one but the brute who fishes merely for quantity. 

The best fishing in Fallen Leaf —that is, the 
place where one is surest of a catch—is the 
shoal at the inlet of the waters of Glen Alpine 
creek. The fish may not be in biting humor, 
but they are always there and at least visible 
to the eye. 
* * * 

From the standpoint of the true angler, troll- 
ing for trout, is more sportsmanlike if practiced 
with arod and line. To do this successfully, 
the angler must go properly prepared. His rod 
should be of not less than eight ounces in 
weight. A steel salmon rod, with agate tip, is 
excellent for this purpose, being strong and 
light and much cheaper, relatively, than the 
better class split bamboos. A multiplying reel 
is also necessary, as from one hundred and fifty 
to two Mundred feet of line are put out and must 
be brought in quickly. A No. 4 Wilson spin- 
ner is large enough for most work, the spoon 
usually used in trolling being so big that it 
interferes with the play of the fish, and un- 
duly increases resistance when bringing him in. 
Undoubtedly one could, by using the large 
spoon, and coiling the copper line upon the reel, 
catch even more fish in a day than he could 
with the hand line, for a less number would 
get away ; but the angler who fishes merely for 
quantity is unworthy to be called a sportsman. 
Better ten fish skillfully caught than a hundred 
pulled in by main strength. 

It is best to put very small minnows, angle 
worms or grubs upon the hooks of the spin- 
ner, so that if the fish strikes and misses he 
will return to the charge. The leader should 


be strong, not less than six feet in length, and 
one or two lead weights, the length of the little 
finger, and about as thick as a lead pencil, tied 
on just back of the leader knot. I have had 
very good success with an ordinary six-ounce 
rod and a small spinner, stopping the boat to 
let the spinner sink, and then going slowly 
ahead so as to draw it through the zone in 
which the fish mostly stay. But such an outfit 
is too light, and is apt to become strained by 
the resistance of towing the line and sinkers, or 
broken by a good-sized fish. In fishing, as in 
other things, it is much more pleasurable to 
work with apparatus suited to the purpose, and 
pays best in the end. 

It must be remembered that the copper line 
is for the purpose of making the spoon trail in 
a horizontal line, its even weight accomplish- 
ing that end. At Tallac the fishermen make 
their own lines by fastening one end to a post 
and the other to a small water wheel attached 
to a hydrant. Some practice is necessary not 
to coil the line too tightly, else it will kink. 

It has been found that two strands of No. 27 
copper wire, wound rather loosely, is suffi- 
ciently flexible to wind upon a reel, and strong 
enough for any fish that the angler is likely to 
get. Such a line must be carefully watched, 
for a kink means not only the loss of the fish 
but the tackle with him. 

The cost of a hand trolling outfit is as fol- 
lows: Spoon, 50 cents; 75 feet 5-strand copper 
wire, swivels, hook and snell, $1.50; total, $2. 
A round reel can be had at the supply stores for 
$2.50, or one can be quickly made after any of 
the forms shown in the illustrations. 

A steel rod with agate tips, such as the one 
suggested, can be had for $7.50; a sufficiently 
good multiplying reel for $3.50; wire, hooks, 
double leader, swivels, sinkers and spoon for 
$1.50. Ifa line is preferred to the copper wire, 
a bass line can be had for $3. 

Thus equipped, the visitor to Lake Tahoe is 
prepared for as royal a sport as ever comes to 
man and the day’s sport will be poor if he does 
not catch more fish than he can conveniently 
carry, but the the true disciple of Izaak Walton 
is not dependent upon a full basket for that tired 
but happy feeling which is one of the necessary 
and, indeed, desired accompaniments of a day 
out of doors. To him there is much in sur- 
roundings, and to him, therefore, Tahoe is 
a never-to-be-forgotten joy. Truly may it be 
said that there is no place where the angler, 
be he neophyte or veteran, can spend a vaca- 
tion so profitably. The climate of the summer 
months is perfection; cool nights and balmy 
days, never too warm, never too cold, the very 
perfection of out-of-door existence. 

The scenery about the lake is unsurpassed by 
anything of its kind at home or abroad, and 
the blue of its waters, the azure of its infinite 
skies, the green of its trees, the rugged beauty 
of its encompassing mountains, all these com- 
bine to soothe and charm and win the beholder 
away from the selfish environment of modern 
activity back to the worship of nature, back to 
the innocent thoughts and the tender memories 
of childhood. 
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SAN FRANCISCO AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


cisco will be the pleasure city of the 

American continent. First there is the 
climate. We know that our eastern cousins 
laugh at us in a good-natured way for our 
ceaseless extolling of ‘“‘the glorious climate of 
California”; that is, they laugh until they 
have come under its blissful charm, and then 
they go home and sigh for what they cannot 
carry with them, except in memory. 

San Francisco, situated upon a_ peninsula 
whose shores are washed by the waters of San 
Francisco bay and the Pacific ocean, possesses 
a most equable climate. It’s never too hot 
here nor too cold —that of itself is enough to 
make the reputation of a city. No one can 
enjoy sightseeing on a hot day. Those Cali- 
fornians who went to the World’s Fair in the 
summer time do not need to be told that— 
with the thermometer boiling in its tube— 
traveling, sightseeing, even living, is a burden 
to the flesh and a vexation to the spirit. How 
often we sighed for a sight of the Golden Gate, 
a breath of the salt sea air, a moment of its re- 
ia gy Hine nery to revive us again. 

San Francisco offers more to the sightseer 
and pleasure-seeker than any other city in the 
United States. Our street-car system, both 
electric and cable, is the best in the world. 
Starting from the ferry, the lines radiate, like 
the sticks of a great fan, in every direction. 
One can ride further, over a more varied route, 
take more transfers, see more sights and for less 
money than in any other city. This is a mat- 


Tc time is not far distant when San Fran- 
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ter of record. Our cars are well built, comfor- 
table, and the sightseer can always be sure of 
a seat on the dummy or in an open car when- 
ever he chooses to avail himself of the privi- 
lege. One of the best ways to see a city is 
to ride on every car line. The visitor to San 
Francisco will have one grand round of pleasure 
if he follows out this suggestion. 

Starting from our beautiful new ferry building 
at the foot of Market street, he has the city before 
him. In order to get an idea of the business por- 
tion of the city, let him board a Market street 
cable car and ride out our grand thoroughfare, 
destined to be one of great boulevards of the con- 
tinent—with the majesty of Twin peaks looming 
in the distance. The sightseer will pass block 
after block of solid business buildings, many of 
them not only impress by their solidity and size, 
but by their architectural beauty. The fact that 
the streets on the north of Market street, thence 
running east and west, enter the main thorough- 
fare at an acute angle, has furnished the archi- 
tect with sites for buildings that are picturesque 
and peculiar. The succession of these “‘ gores,”’ 
as one progresses up Market street, has the 
effect of the repetition of a unit of decoration, 
and becomes characteristic of the main thorough- 
fare of our city. On Market street is to be seen 
the famous Palace hotel, the largest in the 
world —the scene of historic occasions — and 
with a courtyard so vast, so imposing in effect, 
that no tourist ever fails to see it before he leaves 
San Francisco. He will also be impressed with 
the Crocker building, with its beautiful granite 
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capitals flanking the gore entrance. Here, too, 
are the three buildings of newspaper circles, 
the Examiner building in the Moorish-Califor- 
nia style; the Chronicle with its great clock 
tower, and the beautiful monolith of the Ca/Z, 
now alandmark of the peninsula. A littlefurther 
out is the Academy of Sciences, with a collection 
that fascinates the sightseer and delights the 
scientist. 

Not far from Market street, on Fifth, is the 
United States Mint, an imposing stone building 
with a grand flight of steps and a classic facade. 
It is the largest 
mint in the world 
and coins the 
most money. It 
is always open 
to visitors, with 
certain _ restric- 
tions as to hours. 
In the rooms of 
the Mint are one 
of the finest col- 
lections of coins 
known to num- 
ismatics; they 
are displayed in 
cases and will 
well repay a vis- 
it. But the sight- 
seer riding up 
Market street for 
the first time will 
do well not to 
stop at the Mint ; 
he had better 
continue out to 
the park. On 
his way he wiil 
pass that stupen- 
dous pile, the 
City Hall with 
its imposing 
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rotunda, its towering statue, crowned dome, its 
colonnade, its gardens, and the Lick statuary, 
emblematic of the state and its history. This 
must be viewed again and from a nearer point. 
If the sightseer can have an opportunity of 
visiting the City Hall some evening when the 
great dome is illuminated, he will see one of the 
sights of his life. While the tourist is passing 
the City Hall he will be able to catch a glimpse 
of our new Postoffice,on Eighth street, as it is 
rapidly rising toward its full stature. 

It may surprise him to learn that he can reach 
the park by more than one route— that, in fact, 
nearly every car line in the city has Golden 
Gate park for its objective point, no matter how 
circuitous the route. We San Franciscans are 
very proud of our park. Those who came to 
San Francisco in early days found it a great 
stretch of sand, but the city grew and grew; 
the sand was held down by buildings; streets 
mounted the hills and ran out toward the ocean ; 
the city parks and squares were not enough for 
the growing city —some great mind conceived 
the idea of turning the sand dunes into a park. 
Golden Gate park, today, is a monument to the 
wisdom and foresight of a few public-spirited 
men. It is useless to attempt to describe the 
attractions of the park in detail. The few par- 
ticulars that may be given will only whet the 
sightseer’s desire to see for himself. Golden 
Gate park is the only park in the world with an 
ocean boulevard. Its surface is diversified with 
hill and plain; it is abloom with flowers and 
green with grass the year round. Its lakes are 
beautiful, and are the home of stately swans. 
Its macadamized roads are kept in perfect con- 
dition. There are walks, driveways, bicycle 
paths and speed tracks. There are groves of 


trees and resting-places for the foot-travelers. 
Noble statues adorn the park. The conserva- 
tories are tropical in their wealth of floral beauty. 
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The aviary is alive with feathered folk. The 
deer and buffalo paddocks are the happy home 
of many rare and interesting specimens. From 
the observatory on Strawberry hill the hill- 
climber and the carriage occupants may enjoy 
the beautiful panorama of hill, bay, ocean, park 
and city. Those who love aquatic sports may 
tarry on the shores of the picturesque Stowe lake, 
row or fish or simply enjoy the scene. The 
Prayer Book Cross stands out against the clear, 
blue sky. The Spreckels’ stone arches, for the 
new band stand, rise majestically from the side 
of the sunken garden on the old Midwinter Fair 
site. 

On another side of the grounds stands the 
Park Museum, an imposing building of the 
Egyptian order of architecture, filled with an 
ever increasingly valuable collection. For the 
sightseer, for one who has come to spend the 
summer in San Francisco, the museum will 
ever afford attraction. Within its walls are 
some of the finest statues in our city. 

Nor can we leave the park without lingering 
in the Japanese Tea Garden — also a memento 
of our Midwinter Fair. Passing under the arch, 
the Japanese gate, the American finds himself in 
Japan, with its little trees, flowering shrubs, 
streams alive with gold fish—camelias and 
Japanese plants are on every side; tall cranes 
walk about; circular bridges span the tiny 
streams. Thereis a Japanese house to beseen — 
just as it is in Japan —and, in the center of the 
garden, tea may be procured from a real Jap- 
anese maiden, and while sitting on a mat-covered 
bench, under a Japanese roof, looking out over 
the stream in which the gold fish dart and 
gleam, one can readily imagine he is in Japan. 
Then there is the great grizzly bear in his soli- 
tary cell on the hill. These are only a few of 
the attractions—and the park ends only at 
the ocean! 

The smooth sandy beach, with its back- 
ground of rocks, is a favorite place for picnic 
parties. Think of it. What a delight for little 
country children, who have never before seen the 
ocean, to be allowed to run barefoot on the 
smooth, shining sand; to go in wading and to 
retreat before the incoming waves; to eat lunch 





on the beach; to cook on a drift- 
wood fire. What wonder that spe- 
cial excursions to San Francisco from 
interior points should be considered 
with favor. 

Towering up from a cliff that over- 
looks the beach is the new Cliff 
house, commanding a fine view of 
the famous Seal rocks. Higher up 
on the land, citywards, is Sutro 
Heights, private grounds, yet open 
to visitors through the generosity 
of the owners. Here, too, are the 
famous Sutro baths, the largest and 
finest salt water baths in the world. 
The main portion is approached 
through corridors of a museum. 
The tanks are many and great in 
size, and around them, on two sides, 
rise seats in amphitheatre form. 

Back to the city the tourist may 
return by any of several lines of 
cars. He will soon learn to know 
the advantage of the blue electric car 
to the beach, and will take that delightful ride in 
the blush of early morning, in the cool of after- 
noon, and the calm of amoonlight night. To see 
the breakers roll in—ah! that is a sight not to 
be forgotten. If he wanders along the beach, to 
the south, he will see ‘‘ Car Town,” a unique, 
little spot where old street cars have been planted 
on platforms and turned into dwelling houses. 
It may surprise one to learn that some of the 
owners live here the year round, and that other 
car houses are to rent for the summer. It is 
decidedly unique. 

One of the features of sightseeing in San 
Francisco, and one very popular in summer 
time, are the trolley car parties. For a very 
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moderate sum parties of thirty can secure a 
handsomely equipped trolley car for a period of 
several hours, and ride all over the city, along a 
route chosen by themselves. They can start 
from any given point, and, taking in Chinatown, 
the Latin quarter, the residence portion of the 
city, go to the beach —in fact anywhere, every- 
where that the electric cars run. The Latin 
quarter is interesting to the student of races as 
well as to the casual sightseer. Here, in little 
Italy or a bit of France, one may see a cosmo- 
politan collection of people, and for those who 
will arise early and go down to the wharves to 
watch the unloading of the fishing boats, there 
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SAN FRANCISCO AND BAY FROM TWIN PEAKS. 


may be promised an interesting and novel sight. 

hinatown, with its bazaars, its Joss houses, 
and its markets is a sight that fascinates even 
whileit may repel. If one wishes to see strange 
vegetables and mysterious meats and queer 
fruits and pressed ducks and dried fish and 
sprouted beans and gaudily attired celestials 
and cunning little babies and toddling young 
Americans of Mongolian parentage, let him 
wander through Chinatown. It is perfectly 


safe for him to go and to go alone. 

As for amusements, the visitor to San Fran- 
cisco will never suffer for lack of opportunities. 
The theaters are always open ; good music is to 
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be heard at the opera houses and the concert 
halls. For open air enjoyment and also a the- 
ater or vaudeville program, there are the Chutes, 
never without some special form of attraction. 
Those who prefer intellectual entertainment may 
visit the Hopkins Art Gallery, housed in a pal- 
ace on Nob hill, or they may go to the museums 
or libraries. Then there is the summer course 
of lectures at Berkeley, within reach of those 
on this side of the bay, the hours having been 
set to accommodate those desiring to attend 
the lectures. 

Our churches are never closed during summer 
and, be the visitor’s church affiliations what they 
may, he may always be certain of finding the 
church of his denomination open and an able 
preacher in the pulpit. Certain churches make 
a specialty of fine music, and for those who 
seek the ‘* pleasing concourse of sweet sounds ”’ 
upon a Sabbath morning, there are opportunities 
of easy gratification of their wish. For those 
who care to visit churches simply as points of 
interest, there is the old Mission Dolores church, 
historic in its place in California missions. 
There also are other churches that, for beauty 
of architecture, stained glass windows, and 
richness of furnishings, must challenge admir- 
ation. 

Of places that attract many visitors is the 
government reservation of the Presidio, now 
more picturesque than ever, with its rows of 
white tents, guard mount and soldiers’ drill. 
Here, too, is the soldiers’ cemetery, larger grown, 
alas, since the war with Spain. The beauty of 
the Presidio is the triumph of man’s skill added 
to Nature’s efforts. The groves of trees testify 
what may be done by man in beautifying a 
barren hillside. 

Among the industries of San Francisco likely 
to interest the visitor are the Union Iron Works, 
where the ‘‘Oregon,’’ the pride of the navy, 
and the ‘‘Olympia,’”’ Admiral Dewey’s flag- 


ship at Manila, was built; where the “‘ Wis- 
consin’’ is now being equipped, and where the 
Japanese cruiser, ‘‘ Chitose,”’ was built. : 

San Francisco is a city instinct with life, teem- 
ing with business, with vast shipping and com- 
mercial interests; with a harbor dotted with the 
ships from all quarters of the globe. San 
Francisco is unique in the fact that in a very 
brief space of time, and at a distance more 
or less trifling, her denizens can draw near to 
Nature’s heart and lose themselves ‘“‘in the 
country.” 

San Francisco is within easy reach of the 
beautiful suburban cities on the other side of 
the bay. Berkeley, with its university is not 
far off. The commodious ferry boats offer the 
pleasure of a sail across the bay at all times of 
the day and nearly all night. No more beautiful 
sight than San Francisco can be imagined than 
when viewed, on a clear night, from one of our 
ferry boats. The electric lights, the clearly de- 
fined streets surmounting the hills, the illum- 
inated towers, all turn the scene into one of 
fairy beauty. 

Tug-boat excursions about the bay area famil- 
iar feature of summer pleasures in San Fran- 
cisco, and they are not to be enjoyed elsewhere, 
in such perfection, as on our own beautiful bay, 
with its picturesque islands and noted points 
along the water route. To the north is grand 
old Mount Tamalpais, whose summit is reached 
by-a scenic railway, the view from which is 
the most comprehensive in the world. Far 
beneath the eye there stretches hill and valley, 
bay and stream, the cities of the bay, the grand 
sweep of ocean, the curve of the beach with its 
white line of surf, while over all spreads the 
beautiful blue of a California sky. 

It is confidently asserted that it will not be 
long before the summer excursion to San Fran- 
cisco will be an established fact. Why not? 

Eliza D. Keith. 
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THROUGH SACRAMENTO CANYON TO PELICAN BAY. 


til the middle of the forenoon the South- 

ern Pacific train, on its journey toward 
Portland, keeps close company with the beau- 
tiful Sacramento river. For hours the pas- 
sengers feast on the glories of this charming 
canyon, not so grand, perhaps, as the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, but infinitely more 
pleasing in its dainty, picturesque beauty. Each 
turn of the gradually narrowing stream, as it 
winds first on one side of the train and then 
the other, is more charming than the last. 
Now it breaks into foam over huge boulders, 
now rolls steadily along, or rests in quiet pools 
in whose cool, dark depths the speckled trout 
are hiding. 

Every few rods a noisy little creek rushes 
down from wooded ravine or rocky gulch, 
sometimes with saucy daring, actually flinging 
its spray in at the car window. 

When, all too soon, we reluctantly turn from 
the river and begin the climb for Sissons, there 
is left in the memory a picture never to be for- 
gotten, of bright, foaming waters, bordered by 
luxuriant saxifrage and delicate ferns, overhung 
with rocky bluffs and shadowed by bending 
pines, with forest-covered mountains rising on 
either side, and here and there, where the can- 
yon widens, a cozy home tucked away among 
the trees, and in the background of the picture 
grand, old, snow-crowned Mt. Shasta. 

At about two o’oclock we reach Ager, where 
those who are bound for the fishing of Lower 
Klamath lake leave the train and take the stage, 
but those who have rifles stored away in the 
baggage car and two hundred or three hundred 
rounds of ammunition for the deer of Southern 
Oregon, ride on to Ashland. Klamath river 
crosses the country not far beyond Ager, as 
broad and peaceful and matter-of-fact as though 
it were not, a few miles above, a dancing, capri- 
cious mountain torrent. 

As we near the summit, the country grows 
more gamey looking. At any station we are 
tempted to leave the train to hunt for the 
black-tail deer that surely are feeding right 
over there among those scattering pines or 
resting beneath the more sheltering oaks. 

When we cross the summit of the Siskiyous, 
the scene on either side and stretching before 
us as far as the eye can see is grand beyond de- 
scription. Far and near mountains upon moun- 
tains ‘are piled in endless confusion. Great 
peaks, long spurs, rounded points and precipi- 


Peer the break of day in midsummer un- 


tous ridges, all forest covered, crowd one upon 
another, as though, ages ago, before the Al- 
mighty voice said, ‘‘ Be still ye eternal hills,”’ 
there had been a wild struggle to gain the sum- 
mit. Magnificent forests of pine, cedar and 
white oak, with now and then a brilliant ma- 
drona and the less pretentious elderberry, with 
its fragrant white blossoms, border the track. 

Beyond, and full five thousand feet below, 
lies the far-famed Rogue River valley. Cone- 
shaped, with apex resting on the foothills of 
the Siskiyous, watered by hundreds of streams 
and tilled by hundreds of farmers, no valley of 
Italy excels it in beauty and productiveness. 
Inthe midst of broad fields of rich golden grain, 
purple-tinted alfalfa and silver-tasseled corn, 
are comfortable-looking white farmhouses, each 
with its family garden and thrifty orchard, 
its stream of mountain water and cluster of 
commodious barns, those silent witnesses of 
abundant harvests. 

God forgive the man who sits and reads 
through that wonderful ride from the summit 
to Ashland, and all honor to the brakeman 
who, after years of service on this division, 
still glories in its beauty. Asfrom the observa- 
tion car we try to take in the wonderful pano- 
rama, we one moment bow to the God of 
nature who created so much of grandeur and 
beauty, the next, we do homage to man, whose 
wonderful engineering skill has made it possi- 
ble for us to enjoy it. 

Around hillsides that have been blasted, 
through mountains that have been tunneled, and 
across deep canyons trestled at giddy heights, 
over streams that have been bridged, grades 
built up here and dug out there, like a giant 
serpent, the train, with brakes all set, winds in 
and out, now east, now west, now north, now 
south through the labyrinth of mountains and 
canyons until the descent is accomplished, and 
with a whistle of triumph she leaves the 
heights behind and glides down through the 
upper end of the valley to Ashland, Oregon. 

This town is charmingly located upon a bit 
of the timbered foothills that form the western 
boundary of the valley. White oak, locust 


and maples cast dense shadows over the side- 
walks. while cherry, apple and other fruit trees 
look delightfully old-fashioned 
yards of the quiet homes. 

A rushing stream of ice-cold water, called 
Ashland creek, cuts its way through the center 
of the town, furnishing water power for the 
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saw mill, flour mill, creamery, electric light 
plant and other industries. Wheat is the prin- 
cipal product of this fertile valley, but many a 
snug fortune has been made in dairying and 
stock raising, the surrounding foothills and 
mountains being especially suited to that busi- 
ness. Large orchards of peaches, pears, apples 
and prunes are also yielding handsome incomes, 

In climate Southern Oregon and Northern 
California are very similar; the same long, 
pleasant summers and mild winters, with but 
little snow and only rain enough to make a 
prosperous agricultural country. 

The stage leaves Ashland every other day 
for Pelican bay, a part of Upper Klamath lake, 
a distance of fifty miles. The first few miles 
of the drive is across the valley, among the 
flourishing farms seen from a distance the day 
before. Fields of timothy and red clover fill 
the air with fragrance, and the breeze playsa 
running accompaniment through the waving 
grain to the song of birds and hum of bees. It 
is late for wild flowers, but we notice the corn 
flowers of our Eastern gardens rearing their 
lovely pink and purple crowns above the 
golden heads of wheat. 

For several hours after leaving the valley the 
ascent is constant, but the scenery is so diversi- 
fied and entertaining that one does not notice 
the climb except to feel sorry for the horses 
and wish for their emancipation by the unfeel- 
ing automobile. Two miles down grade from 


the summit is Hunt’s, dinner and fresh horses. 
It was while making this down grade that 
three deer broke cover and trotted across the 
road but a few yards ahead of us. 


One was a 
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fat doe, one a forked horn and one an old buck 
that must have weighed as much as the other 
two put together. They stopped within sev- 
enty-five yards, looked at us curiously a mo- 
ment through the trees, then one after the 
other gracefully leaped a fallen fir and disap- 
peared. By this time two or three guns had 
been pulled from beneath the baggage, car- 
tridges dug from as many valises, and not a 
few criticisms indulged in over our carelessness 
in not being prepared for such emergencies. 

Beyond Hunt’s the road winds through open 
forests of fir, cedar and other conifers, whose 
leafy boughs form one continuous green arch 
through which the sun gets but an occasional 
peep. Some of the firs are immense in girth 
and so high that you have to look twice to see 
the tops of them. 

Every few miles we pass through level, 
meadow-like openings, pleasant surprises after 
the long stretches of timber. Most of these 
places have been homesteaded and are checked 
off in fields of wheat. corn and alfalfa. The 
houses are not artistic, but substantial and 
homelike, and the half dozen children playing 
about their doors look healthy and happy. 

At the right we have a magnificent view of 
the eastern slope of Mt. Shasta. At the left is 
Mt. Pitt, also snow-capped. Nestling at the 
base of the latter peak is beautiful Fish lake, 
noted for its ice-cold water and quantities of 
trout. Dead Indian creek is the largest of the 
dozen or more streams that cross the line of 
travel. The name is unpleasantly suggestive 
at first, but before our return we heard so much 
of the wonderful deer hunting in the country 
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drained by this creek, 
that the name began 
to be associated more 
with live deer than 
with dead Indians. 

A well traveled road 
branching off to the 
right leads to Buck 
lake and to Prineville, 
in eastern Oregon. 
Buck lake is two and 
a half miles across it 
in any direction and 
is surrounded, as is 
the case with all the 
lakes of this greatly 
favored country, by 
open-timbered moun: 
tains, and blessedly 
free from impene- 
trable thickets. 

During the month 
of July there isa kind 
of fly that makes life 
almost unbearable for 
the deer in the vicin- 
ity of this lake. The poor animals fight them 
until their patience is exhausted, then boldly 
rush into the lake, where the flies do not fol- 
low, but where they are liable to the more 
deadly sting of lead. Later in the season the 
flies disappear, and then if you have camp meat 
you must go back into the timber. 

It is nearly four o’clock when we pass Lake 
of the Woods. Clear as crystal and without 
aripple, it lies amid the dark mountains like a 
dewdrop in the heart of a roase. 

In a grove of grand, old firs, beside the lake, 
several tents are pitched, for this is a popular 
camping place, not only because of its perfect 
beauty, but for the more prosaic reason that no- 
where else in the whole country do the huckle- 
berries grow so large and in such abundance as 
in this vicinity. 

From The Lake of the Woods (and having 
seen it we place the emphasis on the first the) 
to the bay, the timber is largely the yellow 
pine. Of all the trees of the forest, this noble 
conifer lingers longest in the memory. The 
stately yellow columns, delicately traced in 
brown, rise straight as an arrow to their palm- 
like crowns, and crowded upon the upturned 
ends of the branches are the heavy tufts of sil- 
very green needles, through which the wind 
plays, according to its mood, the grand chorus 
of a mountain storm or the soothing lullaby of 
an evening breeze 


Promptlv at eight o’clock the stage soa 


its load of hungry passengers at ‘‘ The Lodge,” 
the Pelican Bay hotel. Pleasantly situated, 
surrounded by a country wonderfully rich in 





FISH LAKE. 


game resources, with comfortable rooms and an 
excellent table, no wonder that ‘‘ The Lodge”’ 
has a most enviable reputation as a summer 
resort. 

Added to the enjoyment with rod and gun 
are the delightful drives along the Williamson 
river to Seven Mile creek and to other charm- 
ing locations; rambles for huckleberries and 
wild blackberries, moonlight sails and daylight 
excursions on the steam yacht. 

A few rods in front of the hotel great springs 
of ice-cold water, like immense artesian wells, 
pour up from the ground and form a broad, 
canal-like stream that leads to the bay. 

From the depths of the blue water of the 
bay, salmon trout from two to ten pounds in 
weight rise to the delusive spoon hooks of the 
troller. Immense flocks of ducks, geese and 
water-fowl of all description, rivaling in num- 
bers the denizens of the Minnesota lakes, skim 
its surface and settle in the shelter of its reedy 
shallows. 

In the cold streams sent down from skyward 
towering mountains on every side, speckled 
beauties, unexcelled for sweetness and firmness, 
dart back and forth. 

Deer are hiding in the canyons or feeding on 
the timbered slopes, and ‘‘ from midst the depth 
of woods is heard the love-signal of the grouse 
as he beats against his barred sides his speckled 
wings, and makes a sound like distant thun- 
der; slow the strokes at first, then fast and 
faster, till at length they pass into a murmur 
and are still.” 

Sherman Powell. 


‘** Away in the heart of the hills, 
With nothing to do but dream, 
Where the lithe trout rise to the dancing flies 
From the depth of the crystal stream, 
’Mid the wondrous maze of the sun’s slant rays, 
Through the tremulous leaves agleam.”’ 
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A TRIP TO THE SIERRAS, THE PAINTED ROCKS AND MILLWOOD. 


cisco for a trip among the Sierras in the 

vicinity of the Kings river, arriving at 
Sanger in time for supper, where we rested 
over night. Six o’clock next morning the tour- 
ist coaches called for the travelers to Millwood, 
and I was pleased to find some of the Stanford 
professors and their families were to be in the 
company. The coaches are very comfortable, 
with cushioned backs to the seats, and are 
driven by careful drivers. 

The road passes along the river bottoms for 
about twelve or fourteen miles, often crossing 
Kings river which is very winding, and lovely 
views of water, shaded by shrubs and trees, 
appear as we travel onward. After leaving 
Centerville the road passes through an opening 
between two mountains that rise in isolated 

tandeur from a plain known as ‘The Dry 
og,” and which in wet weather is much 
dreaded by teamsters as the soil consists of 
adobe and alkali, and the way becomes almost 
impassable in the winter. These two moun- 
tains, which are called *‘The Gates,” stand 
like sentinels guarding the pass to the foothills 
and ranges through which Kings river cuts its 
way and forms the celebrated ‘‘Kings River 
canyon.” 

The first of the foothills is a singular range 
of gray granite rocks tumbled about in every 
direction and wild confusion. Numerous gulches 
and canyons traverse this range which bears 
the name of ‘‘ Squaw Hill.” It was near here 
some few years ago that a friend of mine, Mr. 
E. S. Mainwaring, an Englishman of scientific 
training, found, in his explorations, a remark- 
able painting upon a tall rock, which it was my 
good fortune to have an opportunity of exam- 
ing later on. He found also, in the wildest 
canyon, evidences of the Indians having occu- 
pied it at some remote period, as arrows and 
utensils of various kinds exist there in quanti- 
ties. It is of this remarkable rock that | write, 
hoping that, in the coming season, some one of 
greater knowledge of the ancient tribes of Cali- 
fornia will see and examine this rock and be 
able to tell what the history painted there 
means. Another smaller rock, about one-third 
of a mile southward, contains similar paintings, 
so Mr. Mainwaring informed me. | copied the 
figures and will describe them. 

The rock stands about forty feet from the stage 
road and is due east and west. The eastern 
side has been scraped and prepared for paint- 
ing, the west side is of natural granite forma- 
tion and very rough. Originally, it must have 
been about fifteen feet high, as the paintings 
extend from the top of the debris at its base. 
The figures are those of Indians and a white 
person. The white figure is in the center of the 
rock, its right arm slightly bent toward the 
straight body which has no legs but appears as 
if clothed in some sort of garment, the feet, each 
with five distinct toes, appear from beneath 
and extend each side. The left arm is stretched 
towards the south; its hand is wanting. Tothe 
right of this figure is a beautifully painted hand ; 
but of too large a size to belong to the figure, 


L*c: summer I left the sea air of San Fran- 


this is also white. Rows of white, straight 
marks, six in each row, are near the figure, also 
three turtles, two red and one black. A black 
lizard is near the right side of the man. At the 
top of the right side of the rock are several 
Indians; one seems to have arrows, the others 
are running. They are imperfectly drawn, and 
not much attention given to their anatomy. At 
the left of the central figure is another black 
lizard, and lower down a larger black turtle 
Then comes a tall giant Indian with a large 
head covered with feathers. All the Indians 
are in bright, vermillion red. Both arms are 
extended, with thumbs and fingers spread out. 
The feet appear from beneath a straight, long, 
solid garment, and each have five toes. No 
faces are to be seen; probably, if ever painted, 
they have been obliterated by time and weather. 
A sort of red cross, a bundle of either faggots or 
arrows painted red and black, and other devices, 
too obscure to distinguish what they may have 
been, fill the rest of the picture. 

Mr. Mainwaring has inquired of the oldest 
Indians that he has met with the meaning of 
these paintings but from Tulare tribes and those 
of Fresno, the same reply: ‘‘ Always there, 
heap long, Zong time ago; great big Indian 
fight, don’t know.”’ The white settlers of this 
forbidding looking part of the road are very 
few, and know nothing of and care but little 
for Indian history. 

The difficult rough range crossed, Squaw val- 
ley with the postoffice, blacksmith’s shop, a 
few farms and fertile lands appear. The road 
winds around among the hills until at one 
o’clock ‘‘ Howell’s”’ is reached and dinner an- 
nounced to a hungry crowd. ‘‘ Dunlap post- 
office’? is the name given to this scattered 
settlement. Mill creek is a pretty mountain 
stream which, it is said, pays in gold for patient 
miners to wash and pan in. 

The real ascent of the steep ranges that lie 
between this station and Millwood now begins. 
A well-graded road, often hewn from the granite 
cliffs and bordering upon frightful precipices in 
some places, is to be slowly climbed. ‘‘ No 
accidents ever occur on this line,” the driver 
assuringly tells us, and we tremblingly try to 
believe him. Our fears are lost when we see 
with delight the grand panorama that is spread 
before us, as at every new turn of the road, some 
thing higher opens to our view. Beautiful and 
grand are the great ranges of mountains that 
rise one above another and stretch far away, 
higher and higher, in the purplish, mazy dis- 
tance, till the glittering, sunny “‘ saw teeth ”’ of 
the highest Sierras dazzle our sight. ‘‘ What 
lies beyond those?”’ I ask. ‘‘Oh, extinct vol- 
canoes, Inyo and Mono counties, wilderness, 
sequoias and so on,’ replies the driver. Small 
valleys nestle in sheltered places. showing by the 
brightness of the green grass that some hardy 
settler has found a home in these fastnesses. 

The wonderful flowers that grow along the 
road attract our attention. The /vemontia, 
which is especially a shrub of the Sierras, with 
its large golden yellow, leathery flowers, is 
worthy of a place upon every lawn and garden. 
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The Dendromecon or tree poppy, with its 
small blue-green leaves and large straw-colored 
poppies, hanging by their slender, graceful stems 
all over the bush, brilliant carmine Lychuzts, 
Pentstemons of every hue, white, yellow, blue 
and all shades of purple with composite of 
wonderfully gav colors. Delicate trailing vines 
round ugly rocks, and to crown all, the beauti- 
ful Colorchortes or Mariposa lilies, of every hue 
unknown to the species that grow in the valleys, 
rich brilliant carmine, deep royal purple, bright 
mazarine blue, lavender, yellow, pure white, 
orange shaded with delicate lilac, and all show- 
ing a satiny sheen, perfectly impossible to paint. 


” 


make the road bright and interesting, untilfat 
last Millwood appears, the region of the Sequoia 
mills, the terminus of the stage road, where we 
are glad to rest and enjoy the excellent accom- 
modations afforded to travelers by Mr. and Mrs. 
Berry, where we find also Mr. P. Kanawyer and 
his wife ready to take charge of the train of 
ladies, gentlemen and pack animals, to continue 
their trip to “‘The Canyon” next day.& We 
are assured that even quite old people can safely 
take this trip upon horses, burros and+mules. 
Professor Brown’s little girl only two years 
old was mounted upon one of the animals, 
securely seated in a basket chair, and made 
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These, our own California favorites, wave and 
nod a smiling welcome to their mountain home 
from among the tall, wild grass, and peep out 
from behind the rocks, with their gay, brilliant 
peacock eyes shining in each petal. Our state 
flower, the poppy of the plains, with its rich 
orange and yellow bloom, does not like the 
mountains. A small yellow affair shows in 
patches where the sun shines brightest. Gode- 
tias of great size wave their gauzy petals 
with inimitable grace, pure white, some with 
bright carmine spots, all colors and shades up 
to the tall, magenta-colored Godetza Pulchella 
of Millwood and the canyon and is not seen on 
lower levels. These, with numberless others, 
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the entire trip this summer, returning in August 
brown from sunshine, but perfectly and charm- 
ingly well. Since my return to San Francisco 
I have tried in vain to obtain any clew to the 
Indian histories depicted in Fresno and San Ber- 
nardino. They are entirely different from those 
of Carissa plains in San Luis Obispo, but no 
one seems to have paid much attention to this 
part of antiquity. It has been an idea of my 
own that they were painted by atribe that went 
southward before or about the time of the Aztec 
invasion of Mexico, as in Arizona and New 
Mexico similar rocks with the turtle and lizard 
depicted upon them have lately been found. 
Mrs. Susan E, Bittle Meyers. 
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TROUT FISHING ON THE UPPER SACRAMENTO. 


Sacramento river? |] don’t mean the Sacra- 

mento that you see near our state capital— 
there a sluggish stream, mud-colored and tule- 
lined; but the dainty, crystal, clear, ice waters, 
fresh from the sides of Mt. Shasta and rushing 
through the deep canyons and narrow gorges, 
and there the home of the trout. 

If you have fished up there, then you know 
that it is rare sport, its grand scenery, and its 
fragrant mountain air laden with the flavor of 
the pines and the perfume of the forest, the 
elixir of health. This Shasta country is truly 
a sportsman’s paradise, and the residents of San 
Francisco are fortunate indeed to have sucha 
fishing-ground that can be so easily and conve- 
niently reached, without the loss of apparently 
a moment’s time. 

Leaving San Francisco any evening about eight 
o’clock, in a comfortable Pullman, after the 
day’s work is finished, and sleeping and resting 


| AVE you ever been fishing on the Upper 
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IN HIS ELEMENT. 


as you travel, the next morning you are at your 
fishing-ground. You can eat your breakfast in 
the dining-car after leaving Redding, and from 
there enjoy a continuous panoramic view of the 
Upper Sacramento for over sixty miles. The 
river there is a beautiful stream and the scenery 
is grand, for you have now passed through the 
long, flat Sacramento valley with its prosperous 
farms and prolific orchards and are getting into 
the mountains. Suddenly the train rounds a bend 
and you look down into big, deep pools that 
have been the resting-place of countless thou- 
sands of salmon during the annual spawning- 
runs, and now the deep pools change into the 
swift rushing waters of many a long riffle, where, 
behind almostevery rock, is concealed the gamey 
Rainbow trout. Here he lies amid the swiftest 


. waters, sharp-eyed, waiting the luckless and 


careless moth or fly that flutters too near the 
surface of the water, for in an instant it is des- 
tined to tickle the palate of the gamiest of our 
Western fish, and herein 
the story of fly-fishing is 
told. 

For your cast you should 
use only such flies as re- 
semble the flies and moths 
that constantly hover over 
the stream at the time of 
day that you are fishing. 
In the middle of the day, 
a light gossamer leader, 
with short-snelled midget 
flies, will bring a rise and 
add many a fish to your 
basket, where another an- 
gler don’t get astrike when 
using a salmon-leader and 
large hooks. As twilight 
nears, the cast of day flies 
should be changed. Larger 
hooks can then be used, 
and a heavier and stronger 
leader substituted for the 
gossamer. Use flies with 
bright colors and you will 
continue to take fish, even 
when you can’t see where 
your cast has fallen. 

In the riffles, the average 
fish will be eight to ten 
inches. and in the pools 
not infrequently one and 
two-pounders are hooked. 
If you get a two-pounder 
in good condition on a six- 
ounce rod, you will find 
that you have a regular 
spell-binder. You don’t 
know any minute from 
the time he is hooked until 
he is landed, whether your 
tackle will give out first 
or the fish give up the 
struggle. Ten minutes, 
and perhaps twenty min- 
utes, with mad rushes he 


will try to cut loose, and zir-r-r, 
your reel will run out every inch 
of line. You commence to get 
scared, but now he turns again 
and doubles on the back tack, 
and you recover your line as rap- 
idly as possible, and when you 
think the struggle is about over, 
why, he is ready for another spurt, 
now trying to get in among the 
rocks, around the tree roots, or, 
perhaps, a fallen log, and you must 
have your wits about you every 
minute, for this fish is not yours 
until safely in the landing net 
and in your basket as well. 

During the months of July and 
August the best fly-fishing is en- 
joyed from Kennet north over a 
stretch of thirty miles of first-class 
fishing water. Among the favorite 
points are: Bairds, Delta, Slatonis, 
Sims and Castella. About Sims 
are several very fine stretches of 
water, including the bend at Sul- 
phur spring, down near Shotgun 
creek and up at Flume creek. Here 
such fishermen as Mr. Charles 
Gould, Judge Neusbaumer, Mr. 
John Cadman, Will Cooper and 
others seldom fail in getting 
splendid sport, and many is the 
mess of fine fish that their city 
friends have done justice to taken 
from these waters. 

In the latter part of July, the 
run of the salmon and grilse brings 
vast numbers of these fine fish 
to the big pools, and with a spoon or 
bait they will give you such sport 
as will make you dizzy, until your 
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Street, Photo. LOOKING UP SACRAMENTO RIVER, NEAR SIMS. 
VIEW FROM THE ALPS ACROSS BRIDGE No. 11. 


creel is filled or you become accustomed to wrest- For fly-fishing, you will need a 10% to 
ling with gamey fish weighing ten or fifteen 12-foot rod, weighing 6 or 7% ounces, not 


pounds each, 


= - teenie 


too heavy for comfort; 60 to 8o0;:yards of 





Street, Photo. FLY FISHING ON SWIFT WATERS—A LONG CAST TO A SHADED POOL, UPPER 


SACRAMENTO RIVER. 
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good, oil-boiled 
silk line, plenty 
of strong, light, 
six-foot leaders, 
and use short- 
snelled flies, 
midgets and 
sizes 10 and 8. 
The _ standard 
flies on the Sac- 
ramentoare: The 
Royal Coach- 
man, Caddis, 
Professor, Gray 
Hackles with 
yellow and red 
bodies, Brown 
Hackle, Wil- 
liams Cowdung, 
Palmer, Magpie 
and the Jungle 
Cock. You will 
need a landing- 
net, and a pair 
of stout, snag- 
proof, hip rubber 
boots, or wading 
shoes. 

So equipped, 
one may stand 
out in the clear, 
running waters beside the great boulders with 
the stream swirling merrily about him, and feel 
the ecstatic thrill that comes to every fisherman 
when the sunlight falls gently through high, 
over-arching branches; when light and shadow 
play .upon the ripples; when the stillness is 
broken only by the music of the river and there 
is no motion save of the current or perchance 
some idle butterfly floating across a narrow 
vista, and suddenly the line goes taut. A great 
thrill runs up the bent rod and tests your wrist 


Street, Photo. 





A LONG RIFFLE, 


ABOVE THE BIG SALMON POOL, UPPER SACRAMENTO RIVER. 


and arm and maybe your slippery footing, anc 
the truth comes home that in the dark pool 
below the gray boulder a game antagonist has 
accepted your challenge, and in nature’s retreat, 
with no audience but the sky, the mountains, 
the trees and the stream will test your strength 
and skill to the uttermost. 

A ten-day or two weeks’ vacation in this sec- 
tion, will make a new man of anyone, and the 
memory of the sport will linger long in the mind 
of the ardent fisherman. W. J. Street, 


THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


BUFFALO’S GREAT ENTERPRISE. 





which will open on the first 

of May of next year and con- 
tinue for six months has for one of 
its chief purposes the promotion of 
international trade among the nations 
and dependencies of the Western 
hemisphere. 

All America will join with the city 
of Buffalo in making a great Expo- 
sition of the products and resources 
of the countries of the Western 
hemisphere in 1901. What Buffalo 
has undertaken aims to the fulfil- 
ment of the policy outlined by the 
late Hon. James G. Blaine. It was this states- 
man from Maine who dreamed of a great 
family of American republics living harmoni- 
ously side by side and having a kindly interest 
in the welfare of one another. 


Te Pan-American Exposition, 
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To all these varied peoples the State Depart- 
ment at Washington has sent earnest invita- 
tions to participate. Responses have been re- 
ceived from a large number and every one of 
the more important and progressive nations will 
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have an adequate representation. Some of the 
nations have special buildings and several states 
of the Union will also have headquarters of their 
own in separate pavilions. Upon the Expo- 
sition the national government is expending 
$500,000 and the state of New York $300,000. 
The citizens of Buffalo have paid in over 
$1,000,000 on subscriptions. It is expected that 
not less than $5,000,000 will have been expended 
in the preparation of the grounds and buildings 
of the Exposition before the gates are opened. 
The concessionaries of the ‘‘ Midway,” so far 
as concessions have been granted, have also 
planned an expenditure of about $2,000,000 in 
making their attractions ready for the throngs 
of sight-seers next year. The grounds of the 
Exposition are in the northern part of Buffalo, 
well within the city limits and may be reached 
by trolley from the center of the city in about 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The plot chosen 
consists of three hundred and fifty acres includ- 
ing one hundred and thirty-three acres of the 
improved lands of Delaware Park. The grounds 
are about one mile from north to south and half 
a mile from east to west and are accessible both 
by steam and electric railways from all direc- 
tions. The Belt Line system of the New York 
Central railroad marks the northern boundary 
of the grounds. The main entrance will be at 
the southern end and the visitor will approach 
the main group of buildings through a beautiful 
boulevard, richly embroidered with foliage and 
flowers and shaded by stately trees. The Board 
of Architects have planned an Exposition that 
will be remembered by every visitor as one of 
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the most beautiful groups of architectural work 
ever brought into existence. Color will be 
freely used in the exterior decoration of all 
buildings, and the architecture, in the style of 
the Spanish Renaissance, modified to meet the 
requirements of the Exposition, is of a richly 
ornate character. The exterior of the buildings 
is of staff and in their ornamentation there are 
numerous towers, domes, pavilions, lanterns 
and minarets, fancy flagstaffs and standards, 
statuary, medallions, arabesques and other 
relief work. The brilliant colorings of the 
buildings and the rich setting of foliage and 
flowers with attractive water features on every 
hand will combine to make a scene of unrivaled 
beauty. 

The main buildings of the Exposition are ar- 
ranged about a broad court in the form of an 
inverted letter T. This consists of the espla- 
nade or transverse court together with the Court 
of Fountains and Plaza which lie to the north. 
The esplanade is 1700 feet from east to west 
by 500 feet in width. The Court of Fountains 
is 500 feet wide by 1000 feet long, and the 
plaza is 350 by 500 feet. The Government 
group of three large buildings is at the extreme 
eastern end of the esplanade. At the opposite 
end is the Horticultural building, flanked on the 
north by the building devoted to Graphic Arts 
and on the south by the Forestry and Mines 
building. At the junction of the Court of 
Fountains with the esplanade are the Temple 
of Music and the Ethnology building. On 
either side of the Court of Fountains are two 
subordinate courts known as the Court of 
Cypresses and Court of the Lilies, Fronting 
upon the Court of Fountains on the east side is 
the Manufacturers and Liberal Arts building 
covering more than four acres, and on the oppo- 
site side of the court is the Machinery and 
Transportation building, having the same gen- 
eral dimensions. The Agricultural building is 
next north of the Manufacturers and Liberal 
Arts building and the Electricity building is 
north of the Machinery and Transportation 
building. The Electric tower, 348 feet high, 
carrying on its lofty summit a tall symbolical 
figure of electricity, separates the Court of 
Fountains from the plaza and stands in a broad 
basin. On the east side of the plaza is the 
Stadium where will take place the various 
athletic contests and the horse show and parades 
of machinery, automobiles, live stock and other 
pageants of the Exposition. This colossal 
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structure will cover nearly ten acres of ground 
and will be the largest building of the kind ever 
erected in the Western hemisphere. On the 
west side of the plaza is a large restaurant 
building which forms also the eastern entrance 
to the Midway. The Midway will be a medley 
of fantastic amusements of unrivaled interest. 
There are about 2000 feet of streets and twenty 
acres of land devoted to these lighter features 
of the Exposition. On the north side of the 
plaza stands the Propylea consisting of two 
arched entrances, broad and high, connected by 
a curved colonnade. It is an architectural work 
of highly ornamental character. About ten 
acres are devoted to the Live Stock exhibits, 
which will be on the extreme eastern side of 
the grounds. About fifteen acres have been set 
apart for the Court of the State and Foreign 
buildings. Large music gardens have been 
arranged south of the Forestry and Mines 
building. The New York State building upon 
the high bank of the North bay is to be a per- 
manent edifice of massive and imposing char- 
acter. During the Exposition it will be the 
headquarters for the State of New York with 
all the important exhibits to be held under the 
direction of the State Board. Mr. J.J. Albright, 
a citizen of Buffalo, has taken this opportune 
time to make a splendid gift to his fellow citi- 
zens and posterity. He has ordered to be built 
a magnificent gallery of art to be used as the Art 
building for the Exposition and afterward to 
become the permanent home of Buffalo’s public 
art collection in the custody of the Buffalo Fine 
Arts academy. This building is to be 250 feet 
in length by 150 feet in width, of pure lonic 
architecture in imitation of the Erechtheum 
on the Acropolis at Athens. The exterior of 
the building is to be of white marble, and 
fire-proof material will be used in its construc- 
tion throughout. The cost is estimated at 
$350,000 to which the citizens of Buffalo have 
added by subscription a maintenance fund of 
$100,000. 

The electrical displays and exhibits of elec- 
trical machinery and appliances are to be given 
particular prominence at this Exposition. The 
electrical display will be made principallv along 
the Court of Fountains and upon the Electric 
tower and buildings which surround it. Here 
the electrician may unbridle his inventive genius 
and allow free play to his creative mind. All of 
the buildings are to be outlined with fringes 
of electric lights, and the sparkling fountains 


will be made brilliant with electrical effects. 
The great steel tower will be a center-piece 
of unusual brilliancy and beauty. In its south- 
ern face is a niche, seventy feet high and 
thirty feet wide, from which will gush an 
illuminated cataract. The nearness of Niagara 
falls makes possible these unparalleled electrical 
displays. Contracts have been entered upon for 
about 5000 horse power from Niagara falls. 
Electric power: will be used throughout the 
buildings to drive all sorts of machinery and 
to light the buildings and grounds. Buffalo is 
already using extensively Niagara power for the 
propulsion of street cars, driving elevator ma- 
chinery and the machinery of mills and facto- 
ries throughout the city. The city is also 
lighted from this source of energy. Visitors to 
the Exposition will find it convenient to take 
the half-hour ride to Niagara falls for the pur- 
pose of enjoying not only the magnificent 
scenery of the river cataracts and gorge but the 
great power systems which the two power 
companies have already installed. 

Applications for exhibition space indicate that 
the twenty or more large buildings which have 
been planned for the Exposition will be well 
filled with exhibits which shall express the 
highest development in the various arts and 
sciences which they will represent. A large 
number of special features are under contempla- 
tion which will help to give to this Exposition 
the distinctive character sought by the manage- 
ment. 

The city of Buffalo is an ideal location for 
such a vast enterprise as this. It is one of the 
chief gateways between the East and the West, 
and receives such a volume of traffic by way of 
the great lakes as to give it rank as the fourth 
shipping city of the world. She is in close 
touch with all ports upon the great lakes and 
the volume of her marine trade is little under- 
stood by those to whom the actual figures are 
unknown. The city has a population of 400,000 
and it is achief terminal point for some twenty- 
six important railways. More than 40,000,000 
people will dwell within one night’s ride of the 
city. This number is twice as large as the pop- 
ulation within the same distance of Chicago at 
the time of the World’s Fair. It may there- 
fore be concluded that, with the work so well in 
hand and the progress toward completion so 
marked and steady, Buffalo will have next year 
millions of visitors who will come to enjoy, 
under most favorable conditions, a few days’ 
study of the wonderful resources of the states, 
republics and dependencies of the Western hem- 
isphere. 

The Director-General of the Pan-American 
Exposition is the Hon. Wm. |. Buchanan of 
Sioux City, lowa, who was director of the 
departments of agriculture, live stock and 
forestry at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
at Chicago and afterward United States Minis- 
ter to the Argentine Republic under Presidents 
Cleveland and McKinley. His distinguished 
success at Chicago and the valuable service 
rendered by him to the United States in the 
diplomatic service resulted in bringing to him 
the unanimous request of the Board of Direc- 
tors to assume the chief executive office in the 
great Exposition that is now in process of suc- 
cessful development. 
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A FISHING TRIP IN THE BIG BASIN, SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAINS. 


alluring variety of opportunities afforded 

the angler by the streams of the Coast 
and Sierra counties of California. In the for- 
mer, in the season, he finds the Steelhead in 
countless numbers and as large as a salmon. 
Outside of the Steelhead, our lakes afford 
larger fish than the trout of the streams. The 
Lake trout are plentiful, and their flesh is of a 
pink color. In our bays, especially that of 
Monterey, the salmon fishing is unsurpassed. 
In the mountain streams are the Native trout 
(the speckled beauty), the Dolly Varden and 
the Rainbow. So numerous are our mountain 
streams, and set amid such superlatively ro- 
mantic surroundings, that the San Franciscan 
of piscatorial inclinations finds it difficult to de- 
cide as to which direction to take. Of course 
the more remote streams, such as the McCloud, 
the Truckee and the upper Sacramento furnish 
the biggest catches, yet within seventy-five 
miles of San Francisco. in a southerlv direction, 
he can reach the Big Basin of the Santa Cruz 


Fra Eastern people have an idea of the 





THE FOREST PRIMEVAL 


range. Here are the headwaters of the Pes- 
cadero and Waddell’s creek, named after a pio- 
neer who was killed on its banks by a grizzly. 
Just south of its southern edge are Bear, 
Boulder and King creeks, all tributaries of the 
San Lorenzo river. 

North of the basin and taking their rise in 
the Sierra Morena, the backbone of San Mateo 
county, are such prolific streams as the San 
Gregorio and the Purissima. I was almost im- 
pelled to visit the latter, but the more remote 
Big Basin was my objective. Here, only sixty 
miles south of the metropolis, is a region as 
wild and uninhabited as the great Sierras and 
more difficult to penetrate by reason of denser 
underbrush. It is entirely covered by forests 
of redwood and other varieties of trees along 
its streams. One of our party found the trunk 
of a giant redwood over seventy-five feet in 
circumference by measurement. There is no 
wagon road into this region; its approaches 
are so rugged that thus far only trails have 
penetrated its fastnesses.* Would that such 
a forest could be set aside as a 
national park and be forever spared 
from the lumberman’s ax! 

The trail, about twenty inches 
wide, now winds serpentlike along 
the edge of deep and perpendicular 
declivities, now descends and again 
ascends, anon traverses everglades 
of chaparral, permitting occasion- 
ally a gallop across a potrero to 
plunge again into the forest. Huge, 
fallen trees are occasionally lying 
across the trail, compelling the 
horses to take them at a jump; 
there is no going around them. As 
the sun inclined toward the west 
we reached an eminence whence, 
far to the northeast, we could see 
where the Pescadero has its sources. 
All the space between for miles 
is an unbroken sea of verdant red- 
wood tree-tops rolling away in bil- 
lowy undulations. To the south, 
from our very feet appeared what 
seemed the jumping-off place of crea- 
tion. 

At once we plunged into the com- 
parative darkness of a rugged canyon 
whose winding course we followed 
to its bottom, forded the arroyo, 
and began another long ascent, then 
another descent for three or four 
miles, when, at nightfall. we struck 
the Waddell. Here some hunter had 
built a pretentious cabin of shakes, 
with a fireplace and chimney of 
stones well cemented with clay. 
Over the fireplace was constructed 
a redwood mantel, very elaborately 
carved and ornamented. This long- 
deserted cabin is the only abode in 
the basin, and is used in common 
by hunters and fishermen, everyone 


* Since the writer's visit, however, a wagon road has been built, cabins and camps erected and the district is now 


threatened by the lumberman.—ED. 
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leaving as much provision as he finds hang- 
ing from the rafters, out of the reach of chip- 
munks. Before the door is a spring. After 
feeding our horses, cooking and eating our 
dinner and enjoying a quiet pipe under the 
brilliant stars, we turned in ona pile of brakes 
and ferns which, with our blankets, were all 
one could desire. Only once were we disturbed 
by the snarls of wildcats and coyotes over 
the bones we had thrown away. When next 
we knew anything it was four A. M. In an 
hour we had all breakfasted, swept the cabin 
and were on the stream. 

Though too eager to get to fishing to take 
in, in detail, the glories of dawn in such a 
region, we breathed them in with every 
breath of that atmosphere. One man went 
up the stream, while the other two fol- 
lowed down its course. The first, after a diffi- 
cult half mile with only a few small fry for 
his pains, at length came upon a spot where 
the stream widened out into a lagoon, and 
where he found the fish in almost countless 
numbers. Every cast was a speckled moun- 
tain trout, and they ran eight and ten inches 
in length. After taking about fifty he lost 
his spinner or broke it and as he had a well- 
filled creel, he returned. In the meantime | 
followed the stream as it tumbled down the 
gorge, and soon became separated from my com- 
panion, and, absorbed in fishing, went down to 
where some falls sent their spray upward. 

At one place on the banks | noticed the 
fresh and deep-cut marks of claws larger than 
a wildcat would make. This led me to look 
to my revolver as | had heard that mountain 
lions ranged the basin after the numerous 
deer. However, I saw nothing to explain 
the foot marks. Something like two miles 
below the starting point | reached a tributary 
and began fishing up, but found only small 
trout, and as I was on the point of turning 
back I saw, at a distance of about one hundred 
yards, a doe and fawn feeding in a grassy open- 
ing away from the bank. As they were out of 
range I remembered that | was fishing, and left 
them undisturbed. Reaching the main stream 
I crossed and followed up the opposite bank, 
casting a coachman into a pool that I had over- 
looked when coming down. It was a delicate 
and accurate cast, and it was rewarded by such 
a strike as nearly jerked the rod from my hand, 


we? 


Clarke, Photo. A LIKELY SPOT. 


while the line ran out with a speed that told 
me | had hooked a prize. Fearing he would 
find refuge under some boulder at the rocky 
bottom, I gave him the butt when he came to 
the surface, a Rainbow trout about eighteen 
inches long. Reeling in to keep the line taut, 
I was just congratulating myself that I had the 
fish under control when away he went with a 
desperate flop that dislodged the hook and left 
me standing empty-handed and grievously dis- 
appointed. Repeated casting got no further re- 
sult, and on my way back only small fish 
rewarded my efforts. By the time the third 
man got in with about the same experience, 
the first had cooked a meal and fed and saddled 
the horses. Immediately after a start was 
made for the San Lorenzo river. 

After about eight miles of ascent the divide 
was crossed, and descending along Boulder 
creek we reached the San Lorenzo late in the 
afternoon. Two of us had had enough for one 
day. Thethird man at once took to the stream. 
It is a picturesque, easy and open stream to 
fish, with fine pools and winding reaches. He 
quickly had three or four dozen fish in his 
creel running from seven inches to a foot in 
length. As the Steelhead are principally be- 
tween Felton and the mouth of the river, he 
kept on downward in that direction. The sun 
was near setting when he cast his Wilson 
spoon into a riffle above a long pool. There 
was a mighty rush and such a strike as was 
more than he had looked for then. It nearly 





Clarke, Photo. = 4 TRIBUTARY OF THE 
WADDELL. 
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pulled him into the stream. A gleaming fin 
and the red side of a Steelhead trout showed 
for an instant, then away down stream, causing 
the reel to revolve with a rapidity that should 
have burned his thumb to the bone. He gave 
the point of the rod to the fish until he could 
get a better footing and brace himself for the 
fray. He had not long to wait, for back came 
the fish, forcing him to retreat and reel up 





LAGOON NEAR ENTRANCE TO BIG BASIN. 


Clarke, Photo. 


faster than he ever believed he could. Down 
to the bottom dropped the fish, sulking and re- 
fusing to move. Then as he reeled up and 
drew him in a little, off he went again, bend- 
ing his Leonard rod nearly double with zigzag 
plunges; but gradually his strength and speed 
lessened, and just before the fish would have 
reached some roots where he might have lost 
leader and line under the strain, he gained the 
upper hand and began to draw 
him in, reeling up steadily. But 
it was only a pause to recover 
alittle. Away again next min- 
ute, and so first up and then 
down stream, now at the sur- 
face and again below, the battle 
raged for a half hour, when 
each run became shorter, and 
at length he was able to draw 
him into shoalwater and finally 
to land him upon the gravel 
and sand: at his feet, a fine 
fat, fresh-run fish from tide- 
water. 

It is difficult to analyze the 
rapturous triumph of such a mo- 
ment. He looked about him in 
the dusk, but no eye beheld his 
victory; only a night owl was 
circling among the trees that 
overhung the stream. He was 
alone in his glory. 

Hi. I. Coon. 


A MOUNTAIN RESORT IN THE DESERT. 


A stranger riding over the Mojave desert from 
the foot of the Sierra Madres to the Tehachapi 
range, a distance of about fortv miles, has no 
idea that within a few miles of the railroad are 
some very attractive mountain resorts. For in- 
stance, the dry, barren desert, stretching away 
on either side of the little station called Palm- 
dale, gives no hint of the delightful shades and 
running waters reached from that point. The 
streams of Little Rock and Big Rock, formed and 
fed by the springs of Old Baldy and adjacent 
mountains, furnish irrigating waters for the 
districts below; the former supplying the or- 
chards of Little Rock settlements, the latter 
making possible the beautiful green fields of 
alfalfa lying along the foothills on either side 
of the creek. 

Big Rock Villa is the name of a small but 
exceedingly comfortable hotel, situated twenty- 
two miles from Palmdale at the foot of the 
mountain on Big Rock creek. There is some- 
thing remarkably pleasant and healthful about 
the climate at this place. Its altitude is 4000 
feet, but still higher mountains lie between it 
and the coast, shutting out the cold sea-winds 
so objectionable to some tourists. The breezes 
which sift down through the pine-covered 


mountain tops are soft and balmy, and while 
pleasant to all, have a positive curative effect 
on many. Fogs are unknown. The air, both 
day and night, is dry and clear. White, 
fleecy clouds sometimes hang over the moun- 
= peaks, but seldom venture down their 
sides. 

There is trout fishing inthe canyon, and deer, 
quail and rabbits can be hunted successfully 
from the hotel, between meals. Two or three 
miles’ ride up the canyon will take one to the 
pines, where gray squirrels are plentiful and 
black bears possible. 

Big Rock is equally desirable as a winter 
resort, having; the year around, the same clear 
skies, pure air and water, and temperate breezes. 
But little note has been made of this charming 
spot, although those who have visited it have 
been pleased and benefited. In fact, there isa 
fascination about the place as inexplicable as it 
is irresistible. The writer has spent at least 
one month there each year for the past five 
years and the location still holds the same 
charm for him. 

Conveyance is provided from the railway 
station to Big Rock Villa on request being made 
in advance. 
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EARLY MAIL SERVICE AND CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF SAN 
FRANCISCO POSTOFFICES. 


A REMINISCENCE BY H. F. WILLIAMS. 
By PERMISSION OF ‘‘ THE PIONEER.”’ 


senger on the good steamship ‘‘ California” 

when she made her first voyage from Pan- 
ama to San Francisco in February, 1849. She 
was the first steamship to enter our world- 
renowned Golden Gate. 

Although she landed on that eventful day 
nearly five hundred souls, the most reliable sta- 
tistics reveal the sad fact that only about one 
dozen are still among the living to tell the tale 
of theirexperiences. It issafe, however, tosay 
that a truthful narrative of the changes wit- 
nessed by any one of the survivors would now 
read more like a tale of fiction than one of fact. 

When I landed on the beach from one of the 
steamer’s small boats (as all had to do, for there 
were no wharves) the Hon. William Van Voor- 
hies, the United States Postal Agent, landed 
with me. He had previously been to the shore 
and returned to the ship again, but on this occa- 
sion he took with him a single mail bag, which 
contained all the mail matter in his keeping for 
San Francisco. He had already appointed Mr. 
Charles L. Ross, a prominent merchant doing 
business at the northeast corner of Washington 
and Montgomery streets, postmaster, and as 
such he delivered the mail to his keeping. He 

‘at the same time introduced me to Mr. Ross as 
a carpenter with a chest of tools ready to go to 
work, and Mr. Ross immediately employed me 
at $8 per day wages. 

My first job was to prepare some pigeon holes 
for a temporary postoffice, which I did by parti- 
tioning off a dry goods box, which came by 
ship around Cape Horn filled with merchandise. 
This I tacked up against the partition which 
separated the small office from the main store 
building where Mr. Ross conducted his mercan- 
tile business. The little office was only about 
ten by twelve feet in size, with one door and 
one window. I removed a pane of glass, there- 
by forming an opening for the postmaster to 
deliver letters to those who were anxiously 
waiting to receive them onthe outside. Letters 
were not then stamped or prepaid as now, but 
the charges were paid upon delivery and the 
postage was forty cents a letter. 

That was the pioneer postoffice in San Fran- 
cisco, and, strange to say, Mr. Ross and myself 
are both alive to-day to tell the story of that 
truly pioneer work. He is about eighty-five 
years of age, and I, as before stated, have just 
passed the three score and ten mark. Mr. Van 
Voorhies has long since been numbered among 
the dead. 

When Montgomery avenue was opened under 
a special enactment, from the intersection of 
Washington and Montgomery streets to North 
Beach, the site of that little postoffice was ob- 
literated and it became a part of that wide thor- 
oughfare; but, strange to say, a recent exami- 
nation reveals the fact that an iron lamp-post 
now stands on the identical spot where the lit- 
tle pioneer postoffice stood, to which is attached 


| : WAS my good or ill fortune to be a pas- 


one of the city postoffice boxes to receive dropped 
letters that are taken to the central office by the 
letter carriers when making their rounds over 
the city, and marvelous as it may now seem, 
that little iron box will hold more letters than 
were brought to San Francisco by the first mail 
steamer. [hat being true, we of today can, 
with much emphasis, repeat the old nursery 
rhyme, “ Tall oaks from little acorns grow and 
large streams from little fountains flow.” 

The growth of the Postoffice Department 
from that small beginning has been one of the 
wonders of our city, and a brief sketch of its 
growth and the several spots upon which it had 
temporary resting places will, | am sure, be read 
with interest by many people. 

Mr. Ross’ tenure of office was very brief — 
one month only—for on April 1, 1849, he was 
succeeded by Colonel John W. Geary, who ar- 
rived on the steamer ‘‘ Oregon ” with a commis- 
sion from President James K. Polk as permanent 
postmaster of San Francisco. Colonel Geary 
brought with him quite a large mail, aggrega- 
ting more than a ton in weight, and he had to 
secure much larger quarters than were needed by 
Mr. Ross. The location which he selected was 
on the northeast corner of Washington and 
Stockton streets, a good-sized, two-story, frame 
building, owned by Mr. William D. M. How- 
ard, and which was one of several ready-framed 
buildings brought from Boston by ship around 
Cape Horn before the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia. The occupancy of that building was 
only temporary, and it was never fitted up with 
fixtures to render it suitable for the use. 

When I went there to anxiously inquire for 
letters I found the Colonel and his good wife 
engaged in assorting the letters alphabetically 
in parcels on the floor of the front room. There 
were no fixtures of any kind; a few chairs and 
a small table constituted the furniture. In that 
crude and primitive manner the mail that ar- 
rived on the second steamer, the ‘‘ Oregon,’’ was 
distributed. 

That was Postoffice No. 2, but the building 
has long since disappeared and the lot upon 
which it stood has been built upon several 
times. The present structure is a three-story 
brick building occupied exclusively by Chinese. 

Before the arrival of the next mail, which 
came on the steamer ‘‘ Panama,”’ June 3, 1849, 
a building had been erected especially for the 
needs of the Postoffice Department as a private 
speculation by Purser Rodman M. Price of the 
United States Navy on a lot which he owned 
on the south side of Clav street, about midwav 
between Stockton and Dupont streets. That 
building (which stands today) is about forty 
bv sixty feet and was fitted up in regular post- 
office style, and was for a time one of the noted 
buildings of the city. Numerous photographic 
views were taken of it, showing the anxious 
crowds in line onthe street waiting for a turn to 
make inquiry for letters. It wasreported at the 
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time that the mail matter brought by the 

* Panama”’ weighed fully twenty-two tons. 

That was Postoffice No. 3 and the first build- 
ing ever created and fitted up especially for the 
needs of the department, and it continued to be 
used as such for a number of months and until 
it was found to be altogether too small for the 
requirements, when it was abandoned for a 
larger structure on the opposite side of the street 
and a little lower down. 

Strange to say, that building has escaped all 
the conflagrations that have occurred in our city 
and is substantially the same building today as 
when first created, minus the interior fixtures, 
which were removed when it ceased to be used 
as a postoffice. It is numbered 815 Clay street 
and is occupied by the firm of Sing, Tie & Co. 
as a Chinese market. Though a very unpre- 
tending structure in appearance, it deserves con- 
sideration by all pioneers at least, because of the 
early associations connected with it. 

The next location was a large frame structure 
covered with galvanized iron sheets and located 
on the northeast corner of Clay and Dupont 
streets. It was commodious and gave ample 
space for the growing needsof the department, 
and continued to be used as such until the then 
postmaster, Mr. Jacob B. Moore, erected as a 
private speculation the large fire-proof brick 
building on the opposite side of the street, front- 
ing Portsmouth square, which he rented to the 
government. It became Postoffice No. 5, and 
continued to be used as such during the re- 
mainder of Mr. Moore’s term of office (several 
years). That was the first substantial fire-proof 
building ever occupied in San Francisco by the 
Postoffice Department, and it stands today with 
no visible change in its outward appearance ex- 
cept that there is a large painted sign extending 
across the entire front, which reads, ‘* New York 
Co- “operative Broom Factory,” with the firm 
name of “‘Quang, Sang, Ling & Co.” The 
building runs through from Clay to Commer- 
cial street and is numbered 723 Clay street and 
702 ag Hy street. 

n Mr. Moore ceased to be the postmaster 
he ad eecneded by Thomas J. Henley, who 
concluded that it was about time to make an- 
other change, and he located Postoffice No. 6 on 
the northeast corner of Clay and Kearny streets, 
in what was then known as The Exchange 
building and owned by the powerful firm of 
Palmer, Cook & Co. Here it remained for more 
than a year, when it was removed to No. 7, 
the present location, where it has remained for 
more than two score years on premises owned 
by Uncle Sam himself, and here it will no doubt 
remain until the magnificent structure is com- 
pleted which is to be known asour ‘‘ New Post- 
office’? on the northeast corner of Mission and 
Seventh streets. 

A brief view of the mighty changes which 
have taken place in the growth and expansion 
of our city since Postoffice No. 7 was located 
will reveal all the changes from infancy to vig- 
orous manhood. When it became a fixture it 
was central, for the business portion of our city 
was then bounded by Pacific street on the north, 
California street on the south, Dupont street on 
the west and the waters of the bay on the east. 
At that time Long wharf, afterwards called 
Commercial street, was the business center, and 


the value of a small twenty-foot lot on that 
narrow thoroughfare exceeded the selling price 
of the best hundred-vara lot on Market street. 

At that time the city cemetery was where the 
City Hall now stands, and the only accessible 
road to it was the toll road along Mission street 
till a point was reached near Seventh street, and 
from there to the cemetery it was a hard pull 
through the sand. That hard pull, which was 
so much complained of by the drivers of vehi- 
cles, was over the identical lot for which Uncle 
Sam has recently paid a million dollars, and 
upon which it is expected he will expend four 
or five millions more to provide for the present 
and growing wants of the city postoffice. That 
will be Postoffice No. 8. 

When No.7 was located we had weekly mail 
arrivals from the East, which were never less 
than three weeks, and often four weeks, in 
transit, and that was our quickest mode of com- 
munication. 

The Pony Express had not then been started, 
and an overland telegraph was then only a dream 
to be realized in the dim and distant future. At 
that time but few of our most sanguine citizens 
ever expected to live to see an overland railway. 
And to those who did indulge in the fancy that 
possibly they might live to see an overland rail- 
road built, were filled with dread at the fatigue 
which would be incident to an overland journey, 
for in their wildest imaginings they had not pic- 
tured to themselves a Pullman palace car with 
its luxurious ease and comfort. 

And thus I might go on and enumerate many 
other wonderful changes which have occurred 
in our midst since Postoffice No. 7 sprang into 
existence, and not the least among them is the 
magnificent home of our Pioneer society. I am 
sure none of my brother Pioneers ever imagined 
at that time that the survivors of today would 
assemble as they now do in such a hall and on 
the spot of ground where it stands. 





NEW MEXICO. 


No political division of the United States is 
today taking longer strides than New Mexico 
in the direction of a better educational average 
with a higher standard of popular intelligence. 
And this is the true test to be applied by Con- 
gress to any people asking for admission into 
the Union—not what they have been in the 
past, but what they are making of themselves 
today. Up to twenty years ago this territory 
was completely isolated from the world, its 
people having but little more intercourse with 
those of the rest of the country than if they 
had lived in a district of China; then came the 
railroad, opening al! the closed doors of the 
territory. With the locomotive came the Amer- 
ican immigrant, and with him came, of course, 
the American newspaper and the American pub- 
lic school, the two irresistible engines of Amer- 
ican civilization. The magical results which 
have followed this letting in of the light are to 
be seen in the fact that, whereas in the census 
of 1880 nearly four-fifths of the people had to 
take their places in the columns of illiteracy, 
the census to be taken this year will throw not 
more than one-fifth of the population into that 
unfortunate number of the states of the Union. 
— Journal of Education. 
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BEFORE THE TWILIGHT COMES. 


A SONNET. 


When down the flaming causeway of the west 
The regal sun, refulgent in the gleam 
Of sacred fire and the paler beam 

That reaches into nothingness in quest 

Of laggard eve, is passing to his rest, 
And in his wake, like babbling of some stream, 
Or soft, uncadenced voices of a dream, 

Sound murmurs of the gentle night wind’s guest. 


Then ere the tides grow dark as they flow in, 
A blush of gold comes rippling down the bay 
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To kiss the Berkeley hills, and o’er Marin 

A purple vapor veils each mountain height 
For a brief while—then slowly fades away 

Within the dusky coverlet of night. 


John Franklin Forbes. 


RAILWAY NOTES. 


The enormous amount of improvement work 
that has been done on the lines of the Southern 
Pacific Company during the past year is really 
remarkable, notwithstanding the fact that the 
track was previously of unusual excellence. 
The immense growth in traffic and the in- 
creased weight of new equipment provided in 
order to handle it with economy, calls for a 
corresponding improvement in track ora greater 
outlay for maintenance, and the policy of cre- 
ating a permanent way of great solidity has 
been adopted. Curves have been straightened, 
grades reduced, trestling replaced by solid earth 
embankment, heavy rails and ballast added. 
This work is to be continued during the com- 
ing year, and plans have been prepared and 
material ordered for thirty-three modern steel 
bridges aggregating 7567 feet in length or nearly 
one and a half miles. 


A special excursion from California to the 
City of Mexico and return is being arranged by 
the Southern Pacific Company for about Sep- 
tember 1st. A very low rate will be made. 
Full details will be given in the next number 
of SUNSET. 


Agents of the Southern Pacific Company 
now sell through tickets to Vancouver, B. C., 
via the steamship line of the Western Steam 
Navigation Company (the Vancouver line) be- 
tween Seattle and Vancouver. The line is 
splendidly equipped, and the magnificent scen- 
ery of the gulf and lower sound country is sure 
to give it popularity. 


The construction of extensive additions to 
the wharf and dock facilities of the Southern 
Pacific Company at Oakland, Cal., will soon 
be commenced to provide for the handling of 
freight destined to the Orient. 


Twenty-two of the twenty-four Mogul freight 
locomotives ordered from the Cooke Locomo- 


tive and Machine Company for the Salt Lake 
division of the Southern Pacific’s Ogden route 
have been received and placed in service. These 
locomotives have twenty by twenty-eight cyl- 
inders and weigh 145,900 pounds, 128,000 
pounds of which are carried on the drivers, 
which are sixty-three inches in diameter. 


A new local train has been put on by the 
Southern Pacific between Benson and Tucson, 
connecting with the New Mexico and Arizona 
railroad at Benson. 


The destination of the weekly tourist car 
heretofore running between Los Angeles and 
St. Paul via Ogden, leaving Los Angeles on 
Thursday of each week, has been changed to 
Chicago. 


The Sacramento, Cal., shops of the Southern 
Pacific have just received an order for the con- 
struction of five hundred thirty-six foot stand- 
ard flat cars. Ten sixty-foot modern postal 
cars are also being constructed at the same 
shops, two having been already completed and 
placed in service. 

An oil tank car of 13,000 gallons capacity has 
been recently designed and an order for the 
material for fifty of these cars (which will be 
built at the Sacramento shops) has been placed. 


Mr. J. U. Haley, formerly of the general 
freight department of the Southern Pacific 
Company has been appointed general freight 
and passenger agent of the Lake Tahoe Trans- 
portation Company’s new rail line between 
Truckee and Lake Tahoe. 


The Southern Pacific Company has com- 
menced work on a new steel bridge across the 
McKenzie river near Eugene, Or., and survey 
has been made for a new steel bridge across 
Bear river at Wheatland, Cal. 
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Great political changes are not born of peace. 
Every remarkable alteration in the relations of 
the individual to the individual, the individual 
to the mass, or of one people to another, is ac- 
companied by the unsheathed sword. The rea- 
son is plain. The epee of a nation is 
but the expression of the guiding motives of its 
people as a whole, whatever undue influence an 
individual or an association of men may have 
therein. The passive acceptance of their dicta 
by the others is tacit approval, and discon- 
tent is not a factor until it involves attempt at 
reconstruction. The political forms of a peo- 
ple are the house in which that people live, 
the house they have builded either in wisdom 
or in ignorance, in poverty or wealth, in the free 
play of the forces of the individual or under the 
hamper of institutions and traditions, such as a 
belief in the divine right of kings. In the de- 
struction of this house (an expression of the rul- 
ing opinions of its occupants and necessary to 
the very existence of such opinions) is involved 
an attack upon the guiding forces of the coun- 
try. It is more than a clash of forms; it is a 
conflict of human differentiations whose paths 
cross, in greater or less degree. Death must 
always accompany the ensuing struggle of vital 
forces. There has never been a time in his- 
tory when men would not, thinkingly or un- 
thinkingly, lay down their lives to maintain 
the political opinions born of theirown thought 
or given into their keeping by their silent pre- 
decessors. 

A cannibal chief and his people, upholding 
an oligarchy, firm in their belief in polygamy, 
rings in the ears, vermilion paint, the absence of 
educational qualifications as a condition neces- 
sary to fit one for the councils of state, and 
reared to know that stewed friend is a delicacy 
and civilization as we have it a nuisance, would 
not be permitted to impose over us, without 
bloodshed, a form of government wherein these 
sentiments find recognition. 

It does not follow that all wars are the result 
of the conflict of such vital forces. This was 
exemplified extensively in past centuries when 
war was a pastime of kings and treaties a play- 
thing of ministers. when a quarrel over a mar- 
riage or an I. O. U. was sufficient to raise the 
drawbridge, let the portcullis fall and set troops 
upon the march. Nowadays something more 
vital is usually at stake; and yet the impor- 
tance of wars is not to be determined by the 
size of the combatants, but by the magnitude 
of the principles at stake. 

In this light let us look upon the trouble in 
China. 

China is the oldest of empires. It has with- 
stood most thoroughly the assault of modern 
thought. The nineteenth century achievements 


of the rest of the world, scientific, political, ar- 
tistic, and what not, have barely interested; 
the country is not the victim of the telephone 
nor of the poster: it is still lighted of nights by 
the moon and stars; trolley cars are looked upon 
with suspicion and ridden on with distrust; 
libraries have added few books, and no histori- 


cal novels of later origin than the works of 
Confucius; there is no voice of the people nor 
lyddite guns, no daily extra newspapers, Belgian 
hares, bicycles, elevators, world’s fairs, nor mil- 
lionaires whom Teufelsdrockh would phrase 
as ‘every man his own tailor.” It is the coun- 
try of precedent, of inertia, for precedent is 
chiefly inertia. The erratic trail the elephant 
made when he left the ark remains the national 
highway. This China has had wonderful 
strength, the strength of inertia like that of a 
boulder at the bottom of a ravine. 

The history of nations is not measured by 
time. Few nations are living altogether in the 
present. It may not be too much to say of the 
United States that, all things considered, it is 
the fewest years behind. In many ways it is 
far behind, it is true; but in matters vital it 
seems to lead. In speaking of a country being 
abreast of the times, I have reference to its atti- 
tude or relation to a custom, to a force, to a 
thought, that will develop or survive hereafter 
as the fittest amid the conflict. Thus, if be- 
stowed the gift of the seer, in each nation one 
could designate institutions that will not sur- 
vive when they come in conflict, as eventually 
they must, with superior methods elsewhere. 
Each such custom marks its possessor in that 
respect behind the times to the date of the 
adoption of its superior elsewhere. In the use 
of the words nations and customs, I mean them 
to be accepted in their broadest terms; perhaps 
for the latter governing ideas would be better. 

Of all great nations so measured, China is 
farthest behind; so much farther than others 
as to be remarkable in its contrast to what we 
may call the progressive civilization of the 
world. It is the fifteenth century surrounded 
by the twentieth. 

As I write foreign troops are on their way to 
the Tartar capital. The Taku forts have been 
bombarded. The progressive party in the em- 
pire has disappeared. The pressure of the con- 
servatives upon the government has forced it to 
take action that it must know will be disas- 
trous. The great powers are joined in their op- 
position. The question of importance is not 
that of the military subjection of China. The 
war will be one of occupation, of marching 
rather than of fighting. 

But, as pointed out, the conflict is of vast im- 
portance, not to be measured by the losses in 
battle. It is a conflict of institutions. The en- 
croachment of Occidental ideas upon Oriental 
precedents, the resulting interference with the 
methods of living, and therefore of the life it- 
self, of this conservative people, has brought 
to an acute crisis the question of the East. 
There can be no question as to the outcome. 
The dominant ideas of Chinese government are 
to disappear. In one way or another — by parti- 
tion and annexation outright, by a protectorate 
or by directing a government with a Chi- 
nese semblance— modern thought, Occidental 
thought, is to control China. 

Immediate partition or what may well be 
euphemistically called the pacification of China, 
is not likely. Poland is not a satisfactory 
precedent. There are many conflicting interests 
that the wisest of diplomats, Time, must 
settle. Then, too, the greatest nations are the 
greatest Pecksniffs, and the race for territory 
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must be with serious, uplifted faces and 
thoughtful dignity that ill assorts with swift- 
moving feet. The greatest danger the world 
faces is that, in the grand march, nations will 
trip over one another’s heels. The falling-out 
that would follow very likely would change 
the political map of every continent, and more 
than one great army would be buried in its uni- 
forms with no headstones to mark the resting- 
place. The very gravity of this possible result 
makes it quite improbable. The contest will 
be one of wits, and wit will retain every ad- 
vantage it may gain if such retention provoke 
not force in its adversary. 

But whatever unforeseen direction the forces 
at work may take, the one stupendous fact re- 
mains that a mighty empire is about to vanish. 
The great Chinese wall is crumbling. In the 
metamorphosis of Asia, the Pacific Coast is 
vitally interested. Both of the great seaboards 
of the Pacific are to be dominated by the same 
influences that control the Atlantic. The mod- 
ernization of China means the multiplication 
many times of the commerce of the Pacific. 
Commercial activity —desire for world-wide 
trade —is a prominent factor in the life of each 
growing nation. The products of the United 

tates and China are well suited to exchange. 

California, of all lands foremost on the thres- 
hold to view dawn of the new era, is to profit 
most by the awakening of a continent. 

When another Sunset route, the Peking & 
Bombay Short Line, is in operation; when the 
Trans-Siberian road has a connecting coast 
line branch running south from the Sea of Japan 
to the Gulf of Siam; when the waters of the 
Caspian sea and the Yellow sea are connected 
by an air line; when the nation is net-worked 
by railroads; when electricity, steam and com- 
pressed air are at work throughout the empire ; 
when science aids industry and the vast physi- 
cal energy of the Mongolians is made most 
effective; when cities become ganglions of in- 
telligence and the country is made to yield ac- 
cording to its capacity, there will be a dozen 
steamship lines across the Pacific between the 
Occident and the Orient. 

Then the star of the empire, having taken its 
way westward far enough, should stop at its 
zenith — directly above San Francisco. 

The Surveyor. 


A VALUABLE DOCUMENT. 


Bulletin, No. 29, issued by the Weather 
Bureau, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, is a most important document to Cali- 
fornia. The bulletin is entitled, ‘‘ Frost Fight- 
ing,’’? and was prepared by Mr. Alexander G. 
McAdie, forecast: official at San Francisco. 
The orchardist is interested in knowing not 
only the forecasting of frost but in the com- 
parative efficiency and economy of the various 
methods for warding off its effects. In a con- 
cise way Mr. McAdie has made a close analysis 
of the varying problem in different sections of 
the state and the methods which experience 
has shown to be the best. 

The bulletin is illustrated by a number of 
half-tone engravings, maps and diagrams, and 
for its preparation Mr. McAdie is entitled to the 
thanks of every citizen of California. 





Los Angeles, Cal.: Shipments of oranges from Southern 
California for the season to March 31st were 8610 carloads 
of 362 boxes each. Of these about 2400 cars were shipped 
from Riverside. 


Santa Ana, Cal.: The last of the celery crop of Orange 
county for this season has been shipped. The acreage this 
season was 1500, an increase of 500 acres over last season's 
plantings. Itis estimated that next season the acreage will 
reach the two thousand mark. 


Tucson, Ariz.: Work has been commenced on Tucson’s 
new twenty-five-thousand-dollar public library, the gift of 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.: A five-million-gallon distributing 
reservoir is to be constructed for Salt Lake City under the 
direction of the Board of Public Works. 


Houston, Tex.: An electric light plant is to be erected 
and owned by the city, with a capacity of 500 arcs and 6000 
incandescent lights. 


Honolulu, H.I.: Bids have been asked for by the Min- 
ister of the Interior for the construction of a garbage crema- 
tory with a capacity of one hundred tons per day. 


Bakersfield, Cal.: An electric street railway two and a 
half miles in length is under construction here. Itis expected 
that the new line will be in operation in July, with an eight- 
minute schedule. 


Floriston, Cal.: The third largest paper mill in the United 
States will commence operations here next month. 


San Francisco, Cal.: There is great activity at all the 
shipbuilding yards on the Pacific Coast. At the Union 
Iron Works in San Francisco the battle-ship ‘‘ Wisconsin ”’ 
and the torpedo boats ‘‘ Preble,”’ ‘‘ Perry’’ and ‘* Paul Jones”’ 
are nearly completed, as is also the steamship ‘‘Californian ”’ 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company. The battle- 
ship ‘‘ Ohio”’ will be completed next fall. The coast defense 
vessel will be ready for launching in July. The keel of the 
new cruiser ‘‘ Tacoma”’ and a new ferry boat ‘‘San Pablo”’ 
will be laid soon, and the keel of the largest merchant steamer 
ever constructed in the United States is now being laid. It 
will be four hundred and ninety-five feet long. 


Randsburg, Cal.: A new oil field has been located 
twenty-six miles north of this place in the Salt Wells valley. 
The field is seven miles long and from three and a half to 
four miles wide and is located close to the survey for the 
new line of the Southern Pacific, connecting Mojave with 
the recently purchased Carson and Colorado road at Keeler. 


Ontario, Cal.: The Waterman Condensing Company 
will commence the manufacture of unfermented grape and 
orange juices and fruit extracts at this place next month. 
The first season’s run will require about five hundred tons of 
grapes and a large supply of oranges and other fruits. 


Honolulu, U.S. A.: An immense fire-proof business 
building is soon to be erected here for Alexander Young. 
It will have a frontage on four streets—a total of about 
twelve hundred feet. The cost will be over $800,000. 


San Francisco, Cal.: Among the new buildings of im- 
portance in San Francisco on which work will soon becom- 
menced, are a seven-story brick hotel on the northwest 
corner of California and Jones streets, costing $130,000 and 
a ten-story, fire-proof, business block for the Merchants’ 
Exchange, Produce Exchange and other commercial organ- 
izations in the business district. 


Pomona, Cal.: The sewer bonds recently voted to the 
amount of $30,000 have been sold and active work on the 
sewer system is to commence next month. 


Hanford, Cal.: Hanford is to have a $7000 creamery, 
including an ammonia plant for cold storage. Five sub- 
stations will be maintained at various points in the county. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.: Itis understood that a $500,000 
hotel will be erected here on Burton Mound at the seaside 
and near the proposed new bathhouse. Extensive grounds 
are to be laid out. 
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The Zexas and Pacific Quarterly for April 
was a splendid number, containing in addition 
to many graphic sketches and fine engravings 
relating to the scenery and industries of Texas, 
a fund of carefully selected miscellany. The 


Quarterly is published at Dallas, Tex., by the 
General Passenger Department of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway. 


BACK NUMBERS OF SUNSET. 


The publishers of SUNSET are constantly in 
receipt of requests for back numbers of this 
magazine, for the most part from important 
libraries and individuals desiring same for bind- 
ing. These requests have depleted the reserve 
stock provided until it is no longer possible to 
furnish complete sets. September and October, 
1898, April and June, 1899, are the only num- 
bers obtainable of issue prior to September, 
1899. From the last named month the file is 
complete. 

Anyone possessing extra copies of the missing 
numbers and desiring to dispose of them may 
correspond with purchasers through SUNSET. 


WHY NOT SUBSCRIBE? 


Every month SUNSET is filled with unique 
and striking illustrations and brilliant, season- 
able articles by the best writers on Western 
subjects. It is unlike any other publication, 
always fresh and ins:ructive, never repetitious 
and formal. 

You can be sure of receiving every number 
for an entire year, with all its wealth of beau- 
tiful engravings, for $1.00. Why not subscribe 
now? 


NOTES. 


Camera Craft isa new photographic monthly 
published at San Francisco so handsomely 
printed and so filled with beautiful reproduc- 
tions of artistic photography that it might with 
equal appropriateness adopt the hyphenated 
name, Camera-Printing-Engraving-Craft. It is 
not a dull, technical publication, neither a 
swashy amateurs’ journal, but a really spark- 
ling little magazine filled with the best things 
in methods and results in up-to-now photogra- 
phy. The Camera Craft Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, 15¢ per copy, $1.50 per year. 


The Traveler, that most excellent ilius- 
trated paper of San Francisco, is a journal not 
alone for the traveler but for the stay-at-homes 
as well, and no one thing can so richly compen- 
sate the latter class for their inactivity than 
the sixteen sparkling pages in each number of 
The Traveler. 

The publishers have evidently chosen the 
alliterative motto, “‘ Better and Brighter.” 


AUGUST SUNSET. 


The August SUNSET will be an unusually 
beautiful number and devoted almost exclu- 
sively to a portrayal of the winter pleasures of 
California and the chief resort centers. If you 
have friends in the East who are planning to 
visit the state during the winter of 1900-1901, 
they will thank you for sending them SUNSET 
for August. The number will be largely circu- 
lated at the Eastern summer resorts and will be 
especially valuable to the hotel interests of the 
state, who can have no more ¢e//ing messenger 
to send to their former or prospective patrons 
than that number will be. Watch for it. 
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Orange Growing District on Garth 








Riverside, 


“California is wonderful. A 

$4000 a Year. nan who owns thirty acres is 

a country gentleman. He does just about 

work enough to keep himself in good physi- 

cal condition, and clears from $3000 to $4000 

a year. I know one man who makes $3000 

a year on ten acres of ground. They press 

the button and Nature does the rest. The 

average of intelligence, | should say, is 

higher than in any other state. It surprises 

me that everyone who has a little capital 
has not gone to rong, > pone co. 

us spoke Chaun- 

The Most Perfect Type. cey M. Depew after 

a visit to this state. And he might have 

added that Riverside is the exponent and 

example of the highest development in 

California— material, moral, social, intel- 

lectual. Here it is the rule, rather than the 

exception, fora man to make $3000 a year 

on ten acres, and very much greater returns 

are not pg mayo — os . 

ew facts about Riverside that wi 

Oranges. stand out in your memory are these: 

It is the greatest orange-growing district 
in the world, both as to quantity and 
quality of its products. 

It has two of the most famous avenues in 
the world, Magnolia and Victoria. Their 
combined length is twenty miles, mostly 
through continuous orange groves, within 
the corporate limits of the city, and aligned 
with beautiful homes. 

The area within the 


Fifty-six Square Miles. corporate limits of 


the city is fifty-six square miles, and the 
colony or district comprises a territory 
almost twice as large. 

There are one hundred and sixty miles 
of graded streets within the city limits, 
and the mileage of the city is nearly double 
that. Eleven miles of the city streets are 
paved with asphalt and macadam. The 
natural roads are the finest in all the world 
— never muddy and very little dust. 


California 


Riverside’s irrigation systems Dae 
are among the very finest in arid Irrigation. 
America. The purity and amplitude of her 
domestic water supply are not excelled 
anywhere. 

In the city park may be seen the largest 
and finest collection of cacti in America, 
if not in the world. This is the testimony 
of experts and travelers. 

Riverside is the richest city in the world, 
has the largest per capitaincome. Yet Riches. 
it has no millionaires and no paupers. ™ 
There is an even and equitable distribution 
of wealth naturally incident to the charac- 
ter of the industries in which the people are 
engaged, resulting in almost ideal social con- 
ditions. 

In respect of health and pleasure, River- 
side stands pre-eminent. It isa place where 
one can literally live out of doors. The 
altitude is ideal, ranging from 850 to 1000 
feet. The temperature is equable, air dry, 
rainfall minimum, most sunshine— these 
are government records. Such conditions 
make the = a — ee invalids and 
sportsmen. ere are half a dozen . 
or more golf clubs, several lawn Recreation. 
tennis clubs, lacrosse clubs, ball clubs, polo 
clubs, cricket clubs, gun clubs, wheeling 
clubs, all occupying foremost rank in the 
state. The Riverside Country Club has a 
beautiful home of its own; also the Casa 
— — Tennis — The Rubidoux 

ub, a gentlemen’s social organi- P P 
zation, has elegant permanent Social Life. 
quarters. The Riverside wheelmen own a 
fine athletic park. The Woman’s Club 
ranks high among the organizations of its 
kind. Every phase of social and physical 
life here reaches the highest development. 
The general conditions are such as to pro- 
duce the best type of all round manhood 
and womanhood, a fact fully attested by 
the moral and physical standard of the 
community. 


for any Information not contained herein 
address 


Riverside Chamber of Commerce... 


J. P. Baumgartner, Sceretary 


Riverside, California 
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CALIFORNIA 
IS A VAST PLAYGROUND 


LET’S PLAY IN IT 


T HAS more than two hundred resorts, 




















mineral springs and “camping retreats, 


representing every conceivable condition 
necessary for ‘the successful pursuit of 
health, pleasure and recreation, from the 











very highest to the very humblest incli- 
nation or purse. The time to decide upon a Summer vaca- 
tion trip is at hand. Residents of California are favored 
beyond measure in having such a matchless variety to 
choose from as the Great Sierras, Tahoe, Yosemite, Kings 
River Canyon, the Shasta Region, Santa Cruz Mountains, the 
South Coast and Southern California. Ninety-five per cent 
of California’s pleasure haunts are reached directly or in- 


directly by lines of the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


Carefully compiled and beautifully illustrated folders 
and pamphlets, containing valuable information about all 
parts of California, are published by the SouTHERN PaciFic. 

Apply to any agent for the following, or, if by mail, 
enclose a two-cent stamp for each: Fine Map Folder of 
California, Shasta Resorts, Resorts and Attractions on the 
Coast Line, Lake Tahoe, Yosemite, Geysers and Lake 
County, California South of Tehachapi, Pacific Grove, Sum- 
mer Outings, Del Monte Souvenir, Shasta and the Crags. 


E. O. MCCORMICK T. H. GOODMAN 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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MISSOURI, KANSAS AND TEXAS RAILWAY 














HREE 
HROUGH 
RAINS FOR 


EXAS 
RAVELERS 


VIA 
MISSOURI, KANSAS 
TEXAS RAILWAYTY.. 
FROM 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY 


and a comprehensive local service 
reaching all points in 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, TEXAS AND INDIAN 
TERRITORY 


Wagner Buffet Sleepers and Free Reclining Katy Chair Cars. Dining Stations 
Operated by the Company. Superior Meals 50 cents 


All Coupon Ticket Agents are friends of Katy 





Oh Yes! C. HAILE, Traffic Manager 


The Katy Flyer JAS. BARKER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent 
is the fast train to Texas = 

. Louis, Mo. 
We don’t call it ‘‘limited’’ St. Louis, Mo 

















“KATY LINE” to tHe SOUTHWEST xo PACIFIC COAST 
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IT IS NOT NECESSARY 
TO CONSULT A CALENDAR TO FIND OUT 
WHEN THE 


“OVERLAND LIMITED” 


REACHES OR 
LEAVES THE 


PACIFIC COAST 


FOR IT RUNS EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


THE ONLY DIRECT ROUTE ACROSS THE ROCKIES 
DOUBLE DRAWING ROOM PALACE SLEEPING CARS, WIDE VESTIBULE, DINING CARS, 
MEALS A LA CARTE, PINTSCH LIGHT, STEAM HEAT 
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WESTBOUND 
Lv. CHICAGO ---------+eeeeeeeeee 6.30 Pm SUN Mon TUE Wed THU Fri Sat 
Lv. Councit BLUFFS .------------ 7.45 am Mon TUE WED THu FRi Sat SuN 
Lv. OMAHA...--------+ seer eeeeeee 8.20 am Mon TUE Weo THu Fri Sat SuUN 
Lv. CHEYENNE ----------+---++0e> 8.50 pm Mon TUE Weo THu Fri Sat SuN 
AR. OGDEN «-----ee reer eee eeeees 1.15 pm Tue Weo Tru Fri Sat SuN MON 
Ar. SALT LAKE City : 3.00 pm Tue Weo THu Fri Sat SUN MON 
Ar. SAN FRANCISCO 5.15 pm Weod THU Fri Sat SUN MON TUE 
Ar.Los ANGELES::------------- 7.45 am THu FRI Sat SuN Mon TuE Web 

EASTBOUND 
Lv. Los ANGELES ---- ---------- 7.00 pm SUN Mon Tue Weo THu Fri Sat 
Lv. SAN FRANCISCO..:----------- 10.00 am Mon TUE Weo THu Fri Sat Sun 
AR. SACRAMENTO -------------+0> 12.50 pm Mon TUE Weo THU Fri Sat SuN 
Lv. SALT LAKE CiTy------------- 12.30 pm Tue Wed THu Fri Sar SuN MON 
Lv. OGDEN «------ +e ee terre cere 2.15 pm Tue Weo THu Fri Sat SuN MON 
AR. CHEYENNE ----- +--+ eee eee eee 6.40 am Weo Tru Fri Sat SUN MoN TUE 
AR. OMAHA «---- eee reer eer eeeeee 7.35 pm WED THu Fri Sat SUN MON Tue 
Ar. COUNCIL BLUFFS.::.--------- 8.00 pm Weo THu FRi Sat SuN Mon TvE 
AR. CHICAGO --- +. +e ee ee eee eee 9.30 am Tru Fri Sat SUN MON TUE WED 






































700 ELEGANT ROOMS.. 
20 ACRES OF GROUND 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 
CORONADO BEACH, CAL. 
IS_A_SYNONYM_FOR HOME itina,the Winter monthe to oreat mur. 


pleasure-loving travelers it also stands for 
all that is most enjoyable. It is renowned for the social standing of its patrons, for its 
dimensions and magnificence, for its superb cuisine and admirable service, for the 
beauty of its tropical gardens and the lavish provision made for the amusement of its 
guests, both indoor and out. Billiards, private theater and ball room, orchestra, fishing 
pier, golf links, game preserves, botanical gardens, boat houses, bath houses, race 
course and ostrich farm, etc., may be enumerated. After these is the equable climate, 
the proximity to the ocean and bay, the grand landscapes, and the opportunities for 
riding, coaching or bicycling on the splendid roads of the peninsula on which the 
resort is located; or to the neighboring mainland points of interest including the old 
San Diego mission, Sweetwater dam, Mexican boundary monument at Tia Juana, Old- 
town, La Jolla, Point Loma drive, Ei Cajon valley, etc., etc. A visit to Coronado is as 
much an essential! of your California tour as one to the orange orchards or chief cities 
of the state. . 








For beautiful descriptive souvenirs, write to 


E. S. BABCOCK, MANAGER. 
H. F. NORCROSS, Los ANGELES AGENT 
CorRNER SPRING AND SECOND STREETS. 














PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 














Pullman Sleeping Cars.. | 


Without Change 


San Francisco 


fe) 


Denver, Omaha and 
Chicago 


the Southern Pacific Company’s Ogden Route 
and the 


Rio Grande Western Railway 


Great Salt Lake Route 





Castle Gate, Utah, Rio Grande Western Railway 


In connection with the Denver & Rio 
Grande or Colorado Midland Railroads, this 
line offers choice of four distinct routes 
across the Rocky Mountains and the 





Most Magnificent 
Scenery in America 


3 Through Trains Daily 3 


Carrying all classes of equipment 
and a perfect Dining Car Service 











The Rio Grande Western Railway is the 
only ‘line passing through Salt Lake City, 
the City of the Saints. Send for a copy 
of ‘Crossing the Rockies’’ to 











GEO. W. HEINTZ, 
General Passenger Agent, Salt Lake City 


F. W. THOMPSON, 


General Agent, 625 Market Street, San Francisco “ta oo 
Under Palace Hotel : 





Views of Quaint andi Picturesque Salt Lake City 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 





MOI 


Ws. D, ELL!S, PRESIDENT AND TREASURER A. J. PiTKiIN, VICE-PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER Atonzo P. STRONG, SECRETARY 


A. M. WHITE, SUPERINTENDENT 


Jas, E. SAGUE, MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


THE SCHENECTADY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SCHENECTADY, N Y., U.S.A, 





EsTABL SHED 1848 


Locomotives of Standard Designs 
for All Classes of Service, or from 
Designs furnished by the Railroad 
Companies; also Compound Loco 
motives showing fuel and water 
economy of 15 to 25 per cent. 


ANNUAL Capacity 450 





Southern California 


The Record of a Dry Year 
Leading Products of Southern California, 1899. 


Renee INMENII ch MS ey epa eos es os 3 he $7,000,000 
Gold, including the Rand district. ...... 6,000,000 
NUNN ye Os Gs ca ots ca ails as ey 3,250,000 
ee re eee rd ah csiel or si ie aoe 2,000,000 
Vegetables and fruitsconsumed ....... 1,800,000 
Dried feults'and raisins... . .< . 6 ss 1,640,000 
SU ee apes a ane a, a ves ee, eS 1,550,000 
PRUNE Sine 08 inch ie ieal hee gare 1,500,000 
eee aS Aa ee Oa ee el 1, 300,000 
a oe gs aca eat os Rk ae 1,000,000 
RUIN bok no nice yee. oh sis swe ww ee 780,000 
RT rg ns gy Ke RES rs, yee, wre Yea 750,000 
SNE ee tas ty ree ae stesicet Shah sai Scar tae eas 750,000 
SS ee eae 610,000 
NM en eae el psi arr anien outs honl Secerny & 600,000 
Rs ore sok aie ee tl Sdn to) op ws ea es 540,000 
ae Pe ee re es reese are 525,000 
7 SRS Seas ween tenes ae oe erry 525,000 
REMI greg, fo skis wae Sane a gee we es Oe 375,000 
RS ee ance) ss ee na a Sy Ud) exes oe arg ae 330,000 
RMS 60) ie ai a, sacle ee apy <3 oo at, area 250,000 
RS Rca ve cosh Wien ert mola en 240,000 
oo EA RAS AE re eet rae ae 200,000 
Coreen drilte, exported <2... 66 1 ke ws 200,000 
I ater de oe eld Ge Lab al jah we ee Ve 150,000 
RP ire Od fa my La VR se ad, a tes a 150,000 
Vegetables, exported... ....--.4-- 150,000 
RC SY fortis sa ae) ie ais, dee a? 28: gah ue 130,000 
PO yon BAA heli nce Ss fo, AA veg nial od 125,000 
Re MAINA eh 5s 5s oes. ws! gyi, 40.824 <4. [ay 110,000 
SG a Ea ers Ane a ee cae 100,000 
UE a ee es ns er ea 75.000 
ch Se AOC eae ene SNP er rey $34,705,000 


The TOTAL DEpoOsiTs in the Banks of Los Angeles 
for 1899 amount to $21,617,755.24, an increase over the 
year of 18098 of 26%. 

For further information enclose 5 cents in stamps to 
the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE 


JANNEY 


COUPLER 











THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
M.C. B. COUPLER 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The McConway Torley Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





is a good thing to have 


A California NOME acne Fie Geant 








In Fresno County 





This grant has over 60,000 acres of rich, alluvial soil suitable for all kinds of farm crops. 
We are selling it in ten-acre lots, or larger, at very low prices and upon the most liberal 
terms. If you want to buy a good piece of land be sure you look over the Laguna. We 
offer it strictly on its merits. It needs no boom or misrepresentation. Go and see it, if 
you like it you can buy it, the same as others are doing. Descriptive printed matter free. 


Call on or address: Nares & Saunders, Laton, Fresno County, California 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


. C. STUBBS, Third Vice-President - 
IN HAWLEY, Assistant General Traffic Manager 
. McCORMICK, Passenger Traffic Manager 
. B. MORSE, Assistant Passenger Traffic Manager 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM 


T. H. GOODMAN, General Passenger Agent - 
R. A. DONALDSON, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


oe HORSBURGH, JR., Assistant General Passenger Agent : - 


JUDAH, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 
G. W. LUCE, Assistant General Passenger Agent 


C. H. MARKHAM, General Passenger Agent, Lines in Oregon - - - 


ATLANTIC 


L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 
F. S. DECKER, Assistant General Passenger Agent - 
GALVESTON, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

- Los ANGELES, CAL. 
PORTLAND, OR. 


SYSTEM 


Houston, TEx. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


HARRISBURG & SAN ANTONIO RAILWAY “Company 


TEXAS & NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD COMPANY 


C. W. BEIN, Traffic Manager - 
S. F. B. MORSE, Passenger Traffic Manager - 
L. J. PARKS, General Passenger Agent - 


- - TEX. 
TEX 


TEX. 


HOUSTON, 
HOUSTON, 
HOUSTON, 





SUNSET ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. 

10. NEW ORLEANS EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to New 
Orleans; also San Francisco to Los Angeles. 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car aud Tourist 
Sleeping Car San Francisco to Mojave (Santa Fe 
Route). 

Free Reclining Chair Cars San Francisco to El 
Paso. Daily 
MONDAY. V extibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car, 

San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Personally con- 
ducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Chicago via E] Paso and New 
Orleans. Personally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to Washington, D.C. Per- 
sonally conducted. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car San 
Francisco to Chicago via El] Paso and Kansas City. 
Personally conducted. 

THURSDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car San Francisco to Cincinnati via El Paso and 
New Orleans. Personally conducted. 


No. 


FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Washington, D. C. Personally 
conducted. 


No. 8. LOS ANGELES EXPRESS — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Cars San Francisco to Los An- 
geles; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
Lathrop (from Sacramento) to Los Angeles. Daily 

No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED— Solid Vestibuled 

Train. Day Coach San Francisco to Bakersfield; 
Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars San Francisco to Los Angeles; Dining Car San 
Francisco to Mendota. Daily. 

No. 50. FRESNO EXPRESS-— Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ravmond (for 
Yosemite); Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Fresno. Daily. 


WEST BOUND. 

9. SUNSET EXPRESS — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car New Orleans to San Francisco; 
also Los Angeles to San Francisco; also Fresno to 
San Francisco. Free Reclining Chair Cars E] Paso 
to San Francisco. Da ily 
MONDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 

from Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Wednes- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Chicago to San Francisco (Wednesday 
from Kansas City; Friday from El Paso). Per- 
sonally conducted. 

WEDNESDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car from Washington, D. C.,to San Francisco (Fri- 
day from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco (Thursday from New Or- 
leans). Personally conducted. 

FRIDAY. Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 

from Washington, D.C., to San Francisco (Sunday 

from New Orleans). Personally conducted. 

Vestibule Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Cincinnati to San Francisco (Saturday from New 
Orleans). Personally conducted. 

7 SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buffet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping 
Car Los Angeles to Tracy (for Sacramento). 

Buffet Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Tourist 
Sleeping Car i (from Santa Fe Route) to San 
Francisco. Da 
No. 25. THE OWL LIMITED — Solid Vestibuled 

Train. Composite Buffet Car and Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San Francisco; Day 
Coach Bakersfield to San — Dining Car 
Mendota to San Francisco. Dai 

No. 49. SAN FRANCISCO EXPRESS — Buftet 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car Raymond to San 
Francisco. Daily. 


No. 


No. 





SHASTA 


ROUTE 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 

No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car san Francisco to Portland; 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland 
and Sacramento to Portland. 

Dining Car between Red Bluff and Roseburg. 
Observation Car Dunsmuir to Ashland. 

TUBSDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to 
St. Paul. via Portland, Tacoma and Northern Pacific. 

No. {2 SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 

ng Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 

No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS Daily — Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 

also Portland to Sacramento. 
Dining Car between Roseburg and Red Bluff. 
Observation Car Ashland to Dunsmuir. 

WEDNESDAY. Tourist Sleeping Car St. Paul to San 
Francisco via Northern Pacific, Tacoma and Portland. 

No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco; 
Tourist Sleeping Car Portland to San Francisco. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


OGDEN ROUTE 
ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


EAST BOUND. 

‘No. 2. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily — Solid Vesti- 
buled Train, Composite Buffet- Library Car, Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Dining Car San 
Francisco to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Denver and 
Omaha. Carries through passengers only from 
points west of Ogden. 

No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily—Double Draw- 
ing Room Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 
Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Ogden. 

* TUESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Colorado 
Springs and Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car 
San Francisco to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 


City. 

vs WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car from Los Angeles to Chicago, via Deun- 
ver and Omaha. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car San Francisco to St. Louis, via Denver and 
Kansas City. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, via Pueblo and Kansas 


City. 

No. 6. ATLANTIC EXPRESS Daily— Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car san Francisco 
to Chicago, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 

Vestibuled Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car 
and Dining Car San Francisco to Chicago, via Den- 
ver and Omaha. 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via Cheyenne and Omaha (in charge of personal con- 
ductor from Sacramento every Friday). 

Tourist Sleeping Car San Francisco to Denver. 

Free Reclining Chair Car San Francisco to Og- 


den, 
* THURSDAY. ‘Tourist Sleeping Car Los Angeles to 
Minneapolis, via Cheyenne and Omaha. 
* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers, and those running to Chicago connect with 
similar cars running through to Boston. 


WEST BOUND. 

No. I. OVERLAND LIMITED Daily— Solid Vesti- 
buled Train. Composite Buftet-Library Car. Double 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining 
Car Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily — Buffet Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, via 
Omaha and Cheyenne. 

Double Drawing Room Sleeping Car Denver to 
San Francisco. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha and Cheyenne (in charge of personal 
conductor from Chicago every Thursday). Tourist 
Sleeping Car Ogden to San Francisco. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sieep- 
ing Car from Minneapolis to Los Angeles, via Omaha 
and Ogden. 

No. 5S. PACIFIC EXPRESS Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleeping Car and Dining Car Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Denver. 

Tourist Sleeping Car Denver to San Francisco. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars Ogden to San Francisco. 

* WEDNESDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary 
Sleeping Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha and Denver. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Louis to San Francisco, via Kansas City and 
Denver. 

* THURSDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to Los Angeles, via Kansas City and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
St. Paul to Los Angeles. via Omaha and Pueblo. 

Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleeping Car from 
Chicago to San Francisco, via Omaha and Pueblo. 

SATURDAY. Vestibuled Pullman Ordinary Sleep- 
ing Car from Chicago to San Francisco, via Kansas 
City and Pueblo. 

* These cars carry Personally Conducted Excursion Parties in charge 
of Excursion Managers. 





THE CELEBRATED 


“CaNNON BALL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


TEXAS 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE 


E. P. TURNER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 





All 


Summer 
Long 


The Personally Conducted Sunset Excursions will be 
run through without change of cars between San Fran- 
cisco and Washington, D.C., leaving each terminal 
three times per week, Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 
Close connection to and from Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. Positively the most comfort- 
able, economical way of crossing the continent. Cars: 
Sixteen section vestibule gas-lighted Pullman ordinary 
sleeping cars completely equipped. No makeshifts. 
Everything you need in a sleeping car. Tourist Agents: 
Gentlemanly, experienced, well informed. They make 
the journey pleasant. Traveling companions: The best 
people avail themselves of the comforts and freedom of 
this way of traveling. If you are crossing the conti- 
nent, or traveling to some intermediate point, you are 
not doing yourself justice if you don’t call on or write 
to the nearest Agent of the Southern Pacific Company 


named in SUNSET. Just the same as in the 


Winter 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVISION, GENERAL AND TRAVELING AGENTS 


ALBANY, ORE. 
C. K. FRONK 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 


Rue Chapelle de Grace 
RUD. FALCK. ....General European Passenger Agent 





‘epekeeer en Commercial Agent 
.. Traveling Passenger Agent 


BENSON. ARIZ. 
oS ee Agent 
BOSTON, MASS.—9 State Street 
EB CMIRDIER. «..0. 2000006 o002 New England Agent 
< Jy. | ES Ree! City Passenger Agent 
E. C. CAMPBELL........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
FRANK PATRICK........ Traveling Passenger Agent 


our O, N. Y¥.—Room 220, Ellicott Square 
J. BERG Pknehein Rebeed Traveling Passenger Agent 
CHICAGO Va ae South Clark Street 
G. NEIMYER............. General Western Agent 
R WILLIAMS shsennbhewdannesee Passenger Agent 
JNO. R. oe naa — ai rn Passenger Agen‘ 
CIUDAD bm opt agg Ag 
Gc & AP.. , oy ry M.1.R. R. 
CINCINNATI, ie 


hamber of Commerce Building 


SPC RUSE, ance oneaseesadee Commercial Agent 

J. STANLEY ORR ....... Traveling Passenger Agent 
CITY OF MEXICO 

ON 6) errr. General Agent 
COVINA, CAL. 

eS 0 rr Commercial Agent 


OENvE® eet 17th Street 
McA FLEES LEAT ALLE General Agent 


oe KUHNS. “Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent 
EL PASO CS a 
PaiWphohnadbeshsuceun ee Commercial Agent 


FRESNO, ple 
= ..District Freight and Passenger Agent 


MAY. et ne wikaha ats Traveling Passenger Agent 
GALVESTON 
MILLER. Bx & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Passenger 


ie sochat Agent 
J. R. CHRISTIAN ..T. & N. O., G. H. & S. A., Com- 
mercial Agent 
cugvaes SONORA 
A. NAUGLE. oon Ls oe Agt., Sonora Ry. (Limited) 


HAMBURG GERMANY—6-8 Karlsburg 
UD. FALCK.... ame European Passenger Agent 
HANFORD, CAL. 
FISH EL tb isiweesdanenwaNeehenenseeexeee Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 
LBAN Lc cnasephebpensh osensiabnere Agents 
EE oo See Passenger Agent 
HELENA, MONT. 
A: STUEREL......--.5+ Traveling Passenger Agent 
HERMOSILLO, S\ SON ; 
Pee ee eree es ereseeesseesees en 


KANSAS | CITY, MO. Room 7, Exchange Bie. 
+ CSREES e Commercial Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
nee en ee gent 
i. %. ‘REESE. ..T. & N.O.,G. H. & S.A., ia 
cial Age 
W. A. a eer. -T. & N.O.,G.H. & S. A., Trav- 
eling Passenger Agent 
KEY WEST, FLA. 
PCE NEMD, cccsccnbabsanehiscascs keons >s% Agents 
LIVERPOOL, ENG.—25 Water Street 
D. FALCK. ....-General European Passenger Agent 
LONDON, 


ENG.— 
Ag Leadenhall St., 18 Cockspur St. 
RUD FALCK..... General European Passenger Agent 
oe ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
E, Ass't Gen’l eek and Passenger Agent 
G. F Her ER ae City Passenger Agent 
rR, ORS Traveling Passenger Agent 


siecle wih iitiy wi Northern Immigration Agent 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—4 Noel Block 
R.O. Nowkiicnee Traveling Passenger Agent 


URE RS | C9 Bae ease City Passenger Agent 
NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
349 Broadway and | Battery Place 
EDWIN fae Asst. General Traffic Manager 






L. H. NUTTING .. Eastern Passenger Agent 
J. SPENCE. .. Eastern Freight Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 
D7 Agent 
OGDEN, UTAH 
y * MEGLUvALhbWihasareaeakekoavne Ticket Agent 
As MEEVEE 5 viv csnscccdasscovaste Freight Agent 


DC ahnkh Mekwabe gianexie Commercial Agent 


at sak uli be Abe shinabeiewneee gent 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—109 South Third ieee 

canto bhdsshoagusep al ieassranyndese gent 

. M. LONGACRE........ Traveling Passenger hacen 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

O. BI SU; ak was dhencecsanubexessanse Agent 


N 
PITTSBURG, PA—7II Park Building 
GEO. G. HERRIN 


Sonedaseevscnse Commercial Agent 


DOSS Se Agent 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
P< See District Passenger Agent 
A | oe Traveling Passenger Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 
a DE ashshtcndadubesduKevgcaneahdanae Agent 


RE ee Commercial Agent 
S —92 Wynhaven, S. S. 
oy Swit European Passenger Agent 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 





eksesinhedaseenee Agent 
ie City y Bassenger Agent 

SALT LAS CITY, UTAH—21 Block 
We GkRcbane sn aeeGscuanmewosn pipe Aeon Agent 


cues sesene Passenger and Ticket Agent 
SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 


bo ON as ee Agent 
oan —ee. CAL.—901 Fifth Street 
Bel in Ay bagan abGeeks wien Commercial Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—613 Market Street 
G. ER pans ehel ceekareaw ee General Agent 
A. hf MANNS CRE i bash ek auesesaeneeaurnes Ticket Agent 
W. MCMURRAY........... Agent Information Bureau 
See ee. ee City Passenger Agent 
A Oo er Traveling Passenger Agent 
fe Uc rey Traveling Passenger Agent 
PLO eee Passenger Agent 
SAN JOSE, CAL.—16 South First Street 
T. A. GRAHAM... District Freight and Passenger Agent 
cee | a Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 
De Li | | SOR Ses ee eee Agent 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
G ai 5 4 See Commercial Agent 
SANTA MONICA, CAL. 
Pe UEMMUEL is nsasib asics machaws see a's Agent 
SAVANNAH GA. ye East Bryan Street 
MURPHEY ........ Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEATTLE, WASH. —619 First Avenue 
MB EEPLE....Dist. Freight and Passenger Agent 
ST. “LOUIS MO.—421 Olive Street 
E. TOWNSLEY................ Commercial Agent 
STOCKTON CAL. 
ener an earl 2 hd Agent 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—129 South Franklin Street 
F OC Saar Traveling Passenger Agent 


TACOMA, WASH.—1108 Pacific Avenue 
ae 2 STEEPLE. .District Freight and Passenger Agent 


bet ig EX. 
GOODALE pa eapee Traveling Agent, M.1.R R. 
TUCSON ARIZ. 
Fe RENE 25s 0spscsenvesensescues Agent 
TULARI » CAL. 
(88s oS SE eee Agent 
VISALIA, CAL. 
WEST ACAUDRON, 2.05.0 s020cs.cccaseaaes Agent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A J. POSTON..... General Agent, Sunset Excursions 
WOODLAND, CAL. 
A. M 1 SE eo SE Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and information 
concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on application, by letter or in 


person, to any agent of Southern Pacific Company. 


PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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SPIPAVL 


Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. 





3 





The Illinois Central also maintains double daily service between New 
Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and Chicago; and, in connec- 
tion with the Southern Pacific runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
a through 


TOURIST SLEEPING CAR THE YEAR ROUND 


_ RCHIGAG® G 
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AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Trattic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H, HANSON, Gen’] Pass’r Agent. 
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PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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THE RAILWAY 
THAT MADE EXPANSION POSSIBLE 


IS THE 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
COMPANY 




















SUNSET ROUTE 


LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE, OF EASIEST GRADES 
FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN AND ALSO THE LINE OF 
FLOWERS AND SONGBIRDS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR 


OGDEN ROUTE 


PIONEER OF TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES. BY IT 
ALONE THE PACIFIC COAST WAS FIRST BOUND TO 
THE GREAT AMERICAN UNION 


SHASTA ROUTE 


PANORAMIC OVERLAND ROUTE JOINING CALIFORNIA 
WITH THE NORTH PACIFIC COAST, NORTH DAKOTA 
MONTANA AND MINNESOTA 





























SIX DAILY OVERLAND TRAINS 








AFFORD THE MOST SATISFACTORY SERVICE BETWEEN 
THE PACIFIC COAST AND GREAT BUSINESS CENTERS 
OF AMERICA, AND WITH ALLIED STEAMSHIP LINES 


LINK ALL AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 








FROM PORTO RICO TO THE PHILIPPINES 


AGENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 











PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











